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CU BRAG 
— DU RATURE, 
SPECIMENS OF PERSIAN POETRY.—NO. II. 
TOGRAY—THE POET. 

Mouayyad-ed-din A‘ Ju Ismael Hossein al Togray, the son of Ali, was a na- 
tive of [spahan, and became very celebrated as a writer, both in prose and 
verse ; for which cause he is frequently called by the title of Fakhr-Eleattab, 
i. ¢., the Honour of Writers. He was vizier of Mas’oud, son of Mohammed 
Seljoukide, sultan of Moussul. This sultan being at war with his brother 
Mahmoud, a great battle was fought near Hamadan, in the year 514 or 15 of 
the Hegira (a. p. 1120-21,) in which the latter gained the victory. ‘Togray, 
who is commonly called Alostad, i. ¢ , master or doctor, was one of the first 
who fell into the victor’s power; and the vizier of Mahmoud hastened to put 
him to death, under the false pretext that he professed the doctrine of the Mo- 
laheds, or Ismaelians, but, in reality, because he feared his talents. Togray 
was at this time about sixty years of age, as the verses testify which he wrote 
at that period on the occasion of the birth of his son, in which he thus expresses 
himself. ‘This child, born to me in my old age, has charmed my eyes, and 
inspired me at the saine time with grave reflections ; for fifty-seven years leave 
traces on the face of the hardest stone.” 

A collection of the poems of Togray has been made, the most celebrated of 
which is called Lamiyya-al-adjem, so called because all the verses terminate 
with the letter Jam; the Persian al-adjem is added to distinguish it from an 
ancient poem of the same name, the Arad author of which is Shanvary. 

The poet’s surname of Togray he obtained in consequence of his occupation 
in the chancellor’s office, whose business it is to trace, in large character, on 
the diplomas, the peculiar cypher called in Persian Togra, or Toghra, which 
are generally written ina fine ornamented handwriting. This accomplishment, 
in which Togray excelled, was one of the causes of the enmity of Mahmoud’s 
vizier, which will not appear surprising when it is remembered that some of the 
most distinguished ministers have valued themselves on their fine penmanship 

Togray added to his numerous names that of Mounschi, (i. ¢., a man of ex- 
tensive business,)—a person employed to draw up the letters written in the 
name of the prince. 

He was addicted to alchemy, and wrote a treatise on the philosopher's 
stone. 








Eulogy on Kashmeer. 
Hail to the city from whose bowers, 
The glowing Paradise of flowers, 
Soft zephyrs waft the rose’s breath— 
By moonlit night and blushing dawn— 
Even to the ruby hid beneath 
The golden hills of Badakhshan. 


Whose gale, with perfume-laden wing, 
O’er Arab deserts hovering, 

A tint as radiant can bestow 

As beams that in the emerald glow. 


Upon thy mountains fresh and green 
The velvet turf is scarcely seen ; 
So close the jasmines twine around, 
And strew with star-like flowers the ground. 
The ruddy glow of sunset lies 
Within thy rich pomegranate’s eyes, 
And flashing midst the tulip-beds, 
: A blaze of glory round them sheds. 


Night dwells amidst thy spicy groves, 

Thy saffron-fields the star of morning loves. 

Thy violets have tales of eyes as fair, 

Thy hyacinths of waving dusky hair, 

Thy glittering sunflowers make the year all spring, 
Thy bees their stores are ever gathering ; 

And from the rose’s branches all day long 

Pours the melodious nightingale her song ; 

Amidst the leaves her bark-like nest is tossed, 

In melody, and love, and beauty lost. 


The rich narcissus, quaffing dewy wine, 

Clings to thy breast, where buds unnumbered twine ; 
No eye can see the bound where end thy bowers, 
No tongue can number half thy gem like flowers. 


Such freshness lingers in thy air of balm, 
That even the tulip’s burning heart confesses 
The life its sigh bestows at evening's calm, 
When the glad cypress shakes her graceful tresses. 
The waves of each rejoicing river 
Murmar melody for ever, : 
And to the sound, in wild amaze, 
On their high crests the dancing bubble plays; 
While Lotus flowers, just opened, raise 
Their bright eyes up to Heaven in praise. 
So clear thy waters, that, reflected there. 
The dusky -E£thiop’s skin is pearly fair ; 
So cool, that as the sun his fingers laves, 
They shiver on the surface of thy waves. 
The immortal lily, white as angels’ plumes, 
All day, all night, the grove with light illumes ; 
Tne grove where garlands by the roses made 
Like clustering Pleiads glimmer through the shade, 
And hide amidst their leaves the timid dove, 
Whose ringed neck proclaims the slave of love. 
Tell me what land can boast such treasures,— 
Ts aught so fair, is aught so dear! 
Hail! Paradise of endless pleasures,— 
Hail! beautiful, beloved Kashmeer! 


—_——EEO 
THE EARLY CAREER OF TALMA. 

ALMA was nine Vears of age, and I seven, when we were placed both near- 
ly at the same time in a schoo! at Chaillot, kept by M. Lamarguiére. 
~ Young Talma had just arrived from Loudun, where his father followed the 
profession of adentist. M. Lamargu ére cherished a passionate taste for the 
dramatic art, and with this taste he inspired his pupils; but the love of drama- 
tic representations seems to be natural to all young persons who are endowed 
with feeling and intelligence. Our schoolmaster, every year, set us to study 
the several parts of a tragedy, or a little come dy, which we performed on the 
day of the distribution of prizes. On our er gfe at school, T'alma and I were 
too late to obtain parts in Duaclairon’s Cromwéf, which was the piece selected 
for that year’s performance 


In the following veat M Lamarguiere, wishing to avoid those pleces whi 
were performed at t Phéatre Fre s, raked up an old tragedy, calied S 
vis fle de Tam ; distributed the parts for study among the s« 
This play wast of a Jes e 
ance ‘ . i i 

| 
the I 
t 
conquer . I 


school before the day of performance arrived. I was thus deprived of th» ho- 
nour of appearing, at least for once, on the stage with my celebrated sc hool- 
fellow. The instinct of Talma’s future vocation was already decidedly de- 
veloped, and he wrote, at the early age of twelve, a little piece, in which our 
master discerned traits of dramatic genius. 

I was separated from Talma during the remainder of our boyish studies, 
and I did not meet him again, until his second return from England, at the lat- 
ter end of the year 1781. At that time we were both at the College Mazarin, 
he studying logic, and I attending the classes of natural philosophy and ma- 
thematics. We met together, almost every evening, at the residence of one 
of our fellow-students, whom, by reason of his seniority of age, joined to his 
staid conduct and character, we looked upon as a sort of Mentor. This young 
man was surnamed Turlin: he was preparing for the bar, and was pursuing his 
studies conjointly with Bellart and Bonnet, who were likewise our companions. 
Many of the students of the College Mazarin, who used to assemble at Tur- 
lin’s little conversaziones, became, at a subsequent period, eminent in literature 
and scieneec, 

At the age of eighteen Talma, who already mixed a great deal in society, 
was distinguished as one of the most agreeable young men in Paris. He pos 
sessed every qualification calculated to render hima favourite. A handsome 
person, elegant manners, without the least tinge of coxcombry, an excellent 
disposition, and talents highly cultivated by study. He moreover possessed an 
agreeable voice, and was a very pleasing singer, accompanying himself tolera- 
bly well on the guitar. He had an extensive acquaintance with French and 
English literature, and his exquisite perception of poetic beauty, enabled him 
to recite, with impressive eflect, passages from the writings of the poets of 
both countries. Such brilliant talents and accomplishments, could not fail to 
render him an especial favourite of the fair sex. ‘T'alma readily yielded to the 
attractions he inspired, and his susceptible feelings, which oftener than once 
suffered a severe trial, excited considerable uneasiness in the minds of his 
friends, myself among the rest. 

We were aware that his family destined him to be a dentist, and he had 
obediently, though with distaste, pursued the preparatory course of study re- 
quisite for that profession. He had no disposition for any pursuit which de- 
manded laborious application ; but by encouraging his taste for poetry, the 
drama, and other elegant amusements, from which he derived pleasure, we 
hoped to rouse him from an indolence of mind, into which he had sunk, and 
which we apprehended would prove fatal to his future welfare. All Talma’s 
young friends were, like himself, enthusiastic admirers of the drama, and we 
all regularly attended the performances at the Theatre Francais. Mademois- 
elle de Saint-Val, the younger Brizard, Monvel, and Larive, were our especial 
favourites, and they attracted us to tragic performances. Youthful minds 
eagerly seek the gratification of powerful emotions. 

One evening, Talma and a party of us attended the performance of ‘‘ (Edipe,”’ 
and Larive, who played that character, was rapturously applauded. We did 
not enter into the general enthusiasm, and Talma, though profoundly attentive 
to the performance, nevertheless remarked our reserve. At the fall of the 
curtain, he turned to us and said, ‘“* You do not join in the approbation. For 
my part I have been most attentively observing the performance of ‘ (idipe,’ 
and I am decidedly of opinion that Larive does not form a just conception of 
the part. I know that if I were to play it, I should do it differently—quite dif- 
ferently !”” We all applauded this opinion, it seemed to reveal the instinct of 
the future tragedian. 

Next day Talma made Turlin the confident of his wish to appear on the 
stage. ‘This confession was made not without considerable fear and hesita- 
tion. With the most amiable qualities of heart and disposition, our young 
Mentor combined that purity ef manners, which is the offspring of sound moral 
principle and religious sentiment. 

Talma naturally feared he should incur the censure of Turlin, and accord- 
ingly he was very agreeably surprised to hear the following words of encour- 
agement: ‘It will be much better, my dear Talma, to study seriously, and en- 
deayor to become a great actor, if you feel that you possess the talent for it, 
than to waste your energies as you do, in idle and dissipated amusements.” 

Stimulated by this, and by still greater encouragement on the part of other 
friends, Talma learned and recited to us the parts of Xiphares, Hippolyte, 
Eviste, &c. We were pleased with his accurate conception of these charac- 
ters, his graceful action and elocution. 
genius; he did not succeed in producing any powerful emotion. However, 
not wishing that he should be influenced solely by our estimate of the probable 
chances of his success, we recommended him to consult the opinion of some 





acknowledged judge of histrionic talent. 

lor this purpose he addressed himse If to Mademoiselle de Saint-Val (Alziari 
de Roquefort ) She was an actress of brilliant and highly cultivated talent, 
aid she was the favourite of our little knot of college companions. When only 
seventeen years of age, I hed broken a lince in her cause with the celebrated 
advocate, Gerbier, who was the declared partisan of Madame Vestris, the rival 
of Mademoiselle de Saint-Val. ‘This lady expressed the most encouraging 
opinion of ‘Talma; but, before she could forma definitive judgment, she wished 
o see him perform in public at one of the Theitres Bourgeois. He according- 
ly made his appearance at the Theatre de Doyen, and he chose for his debut the 
in * Mahomet.” 
The following wil! afford an idea of the manly frankness which was a distin- 
cuishing feature in T'alma’s character, whilst at the same time it shows that he 
was not wanting in that diffidence which yst Invariably accompanies real 
talent. | to Turlin, he said, ** You, and 


character of Scide, 





Aitn) 
When announcing his intended de 
the rest of my friends, will, I hope, come and see me; for by you I wish to be 
judged. You are well acquainted w thi the works of our dramatic authors; 
and you are so much in the habit of theatrical perfor:nances, that 
you cannot fail to perceive whether or not [ understand my part, or whether | 
play it in a way to fix the interest of the audience. If you should not think me 
capable of one day or other becoming a great actor, I will not expose myself to 
the risk of becoming one of the crowd of secor dor third rate performers. | 
therefore demand of you, as an act of friendly service, that after having seen 
me perform, you will tell me honestly whether you think I have any chance, 
with time and study, of rising to the level of Lekain or Monvel. Your opinion 
shall determine my future course. I fear that Mademo selle de Saint-Val bas 
judged me with too much indulgence, because perhaps she perceives in me in- 


witnessing 


appea'ed to her opinion ey 
We all attended Talma’s debut, which to the best of my recollection took 
place about the year 1783. ‘The admiration he excited was enthusiastic, and 
certainly there had never hefore been wi'nt essed on the boards of a lheatre 
. physical qualifications, eminently 

ms of a character. ' 





Bourgeois, so much talent combined wit 


| fitted for imbodying the intelligent conce| Unfortunately 
for us and ‘alma, we went to the theatre eccompanied by involuntary preju- 
dices We feared that the dissipate d habits in which he had recent ilged 
micht have had the effect of blighting the freshness of his feelings. But what 
was stil] worse, we were fu'l of recolle s of Monvel in the « cter of 
s . We all agreed that the most rful emotions we ever enced 
n a thea . | been excited by the] tic and truly sublime of that 
t ne same | VV stening to the line Ta 
f Monve We } 


But we sought in vain for the fire of | 


dications somewhat more promising than fall to the share of others who have | 


cial 
| greatest efforts appeared to us to be merely an ineffectual struggle of art against 
' nature, and they left us cold and unmoved. ‘The remembiance of Monvel had 
| revived all our old impressions. When we assembled together in the apart- 
| ments of Turlin, our opinion was tnanimous. “Judging,” we said “ from the 
| effect produced upon us by this performance, Talma appears to possess every 
| qualification requisite to ensure his success, except the one most essential, le 
| Jou sacre.”” 

But how erroneous was our judgment! The latent spark was within Aim,. 
| and time and study alone were wanting to rouse the sacred fire. Turlin had 
pledged himself to sincerity. Talma demanded his opinion, and our Mentor 
gave it without reserve. Talma appeared disappointed. But he reposed per- 
fect confidence on our judgment ; and firm to the resolution he had formed, he 
| renounced the stage, in spite of the encouragement held out to him by Made- 
| moiselle de Saint-Val. He once more applied himself to study for the profession 
marked out for him by his father. 

Occupations totally dissimilar from those of my old college companions sepa- 
rated me from their society, and caused me to relinquish my hitherto frequent 
attendance at the theatres. Three years elapsed before | again saw Talma. 
About the end of the year 1787, I happened to meet M. Catty,* who informed 
me that Talma, by the advice of several of the most celebrated actors of the 
day, had determined to appeal against our judgment. He had earnestly re- 
sumed his dramatic studies, and had again appeared on the stage. I took ad- 
vantage of a spare evening to goandseehim. He performed Saznt-Albin in the 
‘“« Pere de Famille.”” I was perfectly astonished at the impressive effect produced 
by his performance. It was characterized from beginning to end by talent and 
feeling. The few sacre was now perfectly discermble. At the conclusion of 
the play, I went up into Talma’s box. When he beheld me, his countenance 
betrayed an expression of uneasiness. I could perceive that the recollection of 
the judgment I had formerly pronounced apon him, at that moment occurred 
tohis mind. I offered him my hand, which he received with friendly cordiality ;- 
-| but when I congratulated him on his performance, he evidently entertained 
some doubt of my sincerity. ‘You ought to know me well enough,” said IJ, 
‘to be assured, that if I could not offer you sincere congratulations, I would 
not have presented myself here.” His countenance brightened up, and he re- 
quested that I would see him in the character of Egiste in ‘‘ Merope,” in which 
he had appeared with very great success. His conception of that character 
struck me as being perfect, and his manner of playing it quite original. I was 
delighted with his performance, in spite of my recollections of Monvel and 
Mole. 

After Talma’s first marriage, from 1791 to 1795, I maintained a regular and 
uninterrupted associatian with him. His house was the frequent resort of a 
chosen circle of friends, and these parties owed no small share of their attrac- 
tion to Talma’s amiable and accomplished wife, Julie. Chamfort, La Harpe, 
Charles Pougens, Mademoiselle Desgardins, and numerous other persons of 
distinguished talent, were his frequent guests. 

Emp oyment in the public service, removed me from Paris, as a place of per 
manent residence, for the space of twenty years. But, during my occasional 
visits to the capital, Talma was one of the friends from whom I always experi- 
enced the most cordialreception. We often dined together, either at his louse 
or that of sone mutual friend. Among our intimate companions on these occa- 
sions was Langles, the orientalist. I remember, at ove of these dinners in 1804, 
Talma was very low spirited; he had been vexed by the bitterness manifested 
against him by our former Professor Geoffroy. 

We endeavored to console him by alluding to the characters in which he 
had appeared with triumphant success ; for example,Cinna, Nicomede, and Nero 
in ** Britannicus.”’ At the mention of this last character, I remarked, “ As to 
Nero, I will not complimenttyou on that ; for to speak conscientiously, I thought 
your performance of it but indifferent. It appeared to me to be mere declama- 
tion from beginning to end.” 

“‘ Bah !” exclaimed Talma; and then as if suddenly recollecting himself, he 
said ‘* How long is it since you saw me play that character?” 

‘* Eight or nine years ago,” I replied. 

**Oh then your observation is perfectly correct. At that time I had no idea 
of the character, and I did'as Lekain used to doin the early part of his career, 
[raved like a maniac. But I have studied the part profoundly since then. 
| Come and see me perform it, and I am sure you will admit that I have im- 
proved.” 

Some one present then adverted to his masterly performance of Cinna, on 
which he remarked, * It is to Monvel to whom all the praise is due. It is only 
through his performance of Augustus, that I was enabled to produce effect in the 
character of Cinna. In the grand scene with him, my action drew down tor- 
ents of applause; but I merely acted under the influence of the impressions 
produced on me by the wonderful power of Monvel. When Augustus says to 
Cinna, who interrupts him, 

——- + “«« Tu tiens mal ta promesse ; 
I] n'est pas temps ; sieds-toi,’ 
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I fell involunt:rily into the chair, like a man struck down.” 
The conversation next turned on his performance of Oreste in “* Andromaque.” 
and high admiration was expressed on his manner of delivering the celebrated 
monologue, commencing, 
* Que vois-je 7? est ce Hermione ?”’ 

I had not at that time seen him perform Oreste, and I requested that he would 
give me an idea of his style of delivering the monologue. He did so, and then 
turning to me he said, ** Do you recollect the manner in which Larive used to 
give it! With what an ironical tone he uttered the wo ds— , 

“ « E}le me redemande et son sang et sa vie 





se 


“But in my opinion, Ores¢e is far from intending to convey an expression of 
irony. In his overwhelming Cespair he retraces his crimes, recals the motive 
which impelled him to commit them, and the reward that awaits him—whilst 
he speaks, sobs should impede his utterance.” Then recitir g, wih appropriate 
action, the lines to which he alluded, he brought the character before us as vi-~ 
vidly as:f he had been on the stage—we beheld the Orestes stamped with the 
seal of fatality, and the words he uttered thrilled us with horror. 

Napoleon always cherished a sincere friendship for Talma, who had known 
ind performed some acts of service to the emperor when he was only General 
Bonaparte. Many anecdotes relative to Napoleon and the great Roscius are on 
record. ‘The following trait was related to me by Talma himself. 

One morning when he was breakfasting with the First Consul, the conversa- 
tion turned on the play of the preceding evening, “ La Mort de Pompée,” 
which piece had been revived by Bonaparte’s order. “ You represented Cwsar 
admirably,’ said he to Talma; “ but when he addresses to Ptolemy the words— 
parler, ainsi, &c.’ 


| * Connaissez-vous Cesar de lu! 


you appe ared tome to have borrowed the tone of a club orator Remember 






Cesar was any thing but a jacobin, and when he speaks in the presence of Ro- 
} man officers, what he says is official. Besides,” continued he, “ what is said 
| by such persons (Cwsar, Mahomet, and myself, for example) is very different 
from what they think.” 
‘Then commenting on the act | layed the part o! Piole my, he remarked 


gave too servile a co 1e character. 


Corneille, it is true ‘has not m that prince hold a very 
nh tone He oflers ¢ n, Dut that is iuse he conceives him- 
forced to do s ‘ nble la » itis po sible to preserve 

lbearing. | lak we say, neve! re 
j i i he cadet a \ 
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erates into meanness of attitude and gesticulation.”” Whilst conversing with 
Talma on that subject, he related to him that at the first moment wher he set 
foet in Egyp', he stood for some time gazing around him in silent contempla- 
tion. Casting his eyes on the ground, his attention was arrested by an object 
which was lying on the sand at his feet. On picking it up, he found it to be an 
antique cameo ; but what was his astonishment, when he discovered that the head 
wrought upon it presented a striking likeness to his own. §* Madame Bona- 
parte,” said he, * shall show it you one of these days, and you will be struck 
with the closeness of the resemblance.” 

At the time when Talma related this anecdote to me, he had not seen the 
cameo, and therefore could not appreciate the correctness of the augury it was 
supposed to convey. A. DE V 





LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF NICHOLAS NICKLEBY 
EDITED BY “Boz.”—[Continued from the last Albion.} 
CHAPTER XLV. 
CONTAINING MATTER OF A SURPRISING KIND. 

“ As we gang awa’ fra’ Lunnun tomorrow neeght, and as I dinnot know that 
I was e’er so happy in a’ my days, Misther Nickleby, Ding! but I will take 
anoother glass to our next merry meeting !” 

So said John Browdie, rubbing his hands with great joyousness, and looking 
round him with a ruddy shining face, quite in keeping with the declaration. 

‘The time at which John found himself in this enviable condition, was the 
same evening to which the last chapter bore reference ; the place was the cot- 
tage; and the assembled company were Nicholas, Mrs, Nickleby, Mrs. 
Browdie, Kate Nickleby, and Smike. 

A very merry party they had been. Mrs. Nickleby, knowing of her son's 
obligations to the honest Yorkshireman, had, after some demur, yielded her con- 
sent to Mr. and Mrs. Browdie being invited out to tea; in the way of which 
arrangement, there were at first sundry difficulties and obstacles arising out of 
her not having had an opportunity of * calling” upon Mrs. Browdie first ; for 
although Mrs. Nickleby very often observed with much complacency, (as most 
punctilious people do,) that she had not an atom of pride or formality about her, 
still she was a great stickler for dignity and ceremonies ; and as it was mani- 
fest that, until a call had been made, she could not be (politely speaking and 
according to the laws of society) even cognizant of the fact of Mrs. Browdie’s 
existence, she felt her situation to be one of peculiar delicacy and difficulty. 

“The call must originate with me, my dear,” said Mrs. Nickleby, “ that’s in- 
dispensable. ‘The factis, my dear, that it’s necessary there shou'd be a sort of 
condescension on my part, and that I should show this young person that I am 
willing to take notice of her. ‘There's a very respectable looking young man,” 
added Mrs. Nickleby, after a short consideration, ‘‘ who is conductor to one of 
the omnibuses that go by here, and who wears a glazed hat—your sister and I 
have noticed bim very often—he has a wart upon his nose, Kate, you know, ex- 
actly like a gentleman’s servant.” 

‘* Have all gentlemen’s servants warts upon their noses, mother!” asked 
Nicholas. 

“Nicholas, my dear, how very absurd you are,” returned his mother ; “of 
course I mean that bis glazed hat looks like a gentleman’s servant, and not the 
wart upon his nose—though even that is not so ridiculous as it may seem to 
you, for we had a footboy once, who had not only a wart, but a wen also, and a 
very large wen too, and he demanded to have his wages raised in consequence, 
because he found it came very expensive. Let me see, what was I—oh yes, 
I know. The best way that fe think of, would be to send a card, and my 
compliments, (I’ve no doubt he’d take ’em for a pot of porter,) by this young 
man, to the Saracen with ‘Two Necks—if the waiter took him for a gentleman’s 
servant so much the better. Then all Mrs. Browdie would have to do, would 
be to send back her card by the carrier (he could easily come with a double 
knock,) and there’s an end of it.’ 

“My dear mother,” said Nicholas, “I don’t suppose such unsophisticated 
people as these ever had a card of their own, or ever will have.” 

‘‘Oh that, indeed, Nicholas, my dear,” returned Mrs. Nickleby, “ that’s 
another thing. If you put it upon that ground, why, of course, I have no more 
to say, than that I have no doubt they are very good sort of persons, and that I 
have no kind of objection to their coming here to tea if they like, and shall 
make a point of being very civil tothem ifthey do.” ( 

The point being thus effectually set at rest, and Mrs. Nickleby duly placed 
in the patronizing and mildly condescending position which became her rank 
and matrimonial years, Mr. and Mrs. Browdie were invited and came; and as 
they were very defereutial to Mrs. Nickleby, and seemed to have a becoming ap 
preciation of her greatness, and were very much pleased with everything, the 
good lady had more than once given Kate to understand, in a whisper, that she 
thought they were the very best-meaning people she had ever seen, and per- 
fectly well-behaved. 

And thus it came to pass, that John Browdie declared, in the parlour after 
supper, to wit, at twenty minutes before eleven o'clock, p. m. that he had never 
been so happy in all his days. 

Nor was Mrs. Browdie much behind her husband in this respect, for that 
young matron—whose rustic beauty contrasted very prettily with the more 
delicate loveliness of Kate, and without suffering by the contrast either, for 
each served as it were to set off and decorate the other—could not sufficiently 
admire the gentle and winning manners of the young lady, or the engaging 
affabilitv of the elder one. ‘Then Kate had the art of turning the conversation 
to subjects upon which the country girl, bashful at first in strange company, 
could feel herself at home ; and if Mrs Nickleby was not quite so felicitous at 
times in the selection of topics of discourse, or if she did seem, as Mrs. Brow- 
die expressed it, “rather high in her notions,” still nothing could be kinder, 
and that she took considerable interest in the young couple was manifest from the 
very long lectures on housewifery with which she was so obliging as to enter- 
tain Mrs. Browdie’s private ear, which were illustrated by various references to 
the Jomestic economy of the cottage, in which (those duties falling exclusively 
upon Kate) the good lady had about as much share, either in theory or practice, 
as any one of the statues of the Twelve Apostles which embellished the exterior 
of St. Paul's cathedral. 

“Mr. Browdie,” said Kate, addressing his young wife, “is the best hu- 
moured, the kindest, and heartiest creature I ever saw. If I were oppressed 
with I don’t know hew many cares, it would make me happy only to look at 
him.” 

‘*He does seem indeed, upon my word, a most excellent creature, Kate,” 
aid Mrs. Nickleby ; ‘‘ most excellent. And I am sure that at all times it will 
give me pleasure— eally pleasure now—to have you, Mrs. Browdie, to see 
me in this plain and homely manner. We make no display,” said Mrs. Nickle- 
by, with an air which seemed to insinuate that they could make a vast deal of 
it if they were so disposed—‘* no fuss, no preparation; I wouldn't aliow it. I 
said ‘ Kate, my dear, you will only make Mrs. Browdie feel uncorafortable, and 
how very foolish and inconsiderate that would be !’” 

“Tam very much obliged to you, [ am sure, ma’am,” returned Mrs. Brow- 
die, gratefully. “It's nearly eleven o'clock, John. I am afraid we are keep- 
ing you up very late, ma‘am.” 

“Late!” cried Mrs. Nickleby, with a sharp thin laugh, and one little cough 
at the end, like a note of almuiration expressed. ‘This is quite early for us. 
We used to keep such hours! ‘Twelve, one, two, three o’clock was nothing to 
us. Balls, dinners, card parties—never were such rakes as the people about 
where we used to live. I often think now, I am sure, that how we ever could 

0 through with it is quite astonisting—and that is just the evil of having a 
arge connexion and being a great deal sought after, which I would recommend 
all yousg married people steadily to resist; though of course, and it’s perfectly 
clear, and a very happy thing too, J think, that very few young married people 
can be exposed to such temptations. There was one family in particular, that 
used to live about a mile from us—not straight dowu the road, but turning 
sharp off to the left by the turnpike where the Plymouth mail ran over the don- 
key —that were quite extraordinary people for giving the most extravagant 
parties, with artificial flowers and champagne, and variegated lamps, and, in 
short, every delicacy of eating and drinking that the most singular epicure could 
ssibly require—I don’t think there were such people as those Peltiroguses. 
You remember the Peltiroguses, Kate!” 

Kate saw that for the ease and comfort of the visitors it was high time to 
stay this flood of recollection, so answered that she entertained of the Pelti- 
roguses a most vivid and distinct remembrance ; and then said that Mr. Brow- 
die had half ,romised, early in the evening, that he would sing a Yorkshire 
song, and that she was most impatient that he should redeem hs promise, be- 
cause she was sure it would aflord her mama more amusement and pleasure 
than it was po-sible to express. 

Mrs. Nickleby confirming her daughter with the best possible grace—for there 
was patronage in that too, and a kind of implication that she had a discerning 
taste in such matters, and was something of a critic—John Browdie proceeded 
to consider the words of some north-country ditty, and to take his wife's re- 
collection respecting the same. This done, he made divers ungainly move- 

ments in his chair, and singling out one particular fly on the ceiling from the 
other fijes there asleep. fixed his eyes upon him, and began to roar a meek sen- 
timent (supposed to be uttered by a gentle swain fast pining away with love 
and despair) in a voice of thunder 

At the end of the first verse, as though some person without had waited un 
til then to make himself audible, was heard a loud and violent knocking at the 


street-door—so loud and so violent, indeed, that the ladies started as by one 


accord, and John Browdie stopped per 
«Jt must be some mistake,” said Nicholas carelessly. ‘ We know nobody 
who would come here at this hour.” 





Mrs. Nickleby surmised, however, that perhaps the counting-house was burnt 
down, or perhaps ‘the Mr. Cheerybles’ had sent to take Nicholas into partner- 
ship (which certainly appeared highly probable at that time of night) or per- 
haps Mr. Linkinwater had run away with the property, or perhaps Miss Le 
Creevy was taken ill, or perhaps— , 

But a hasty exclamation from Kate stopped her abruptly in her conjectures, 
and Ralph Nickleby walked into the room. 

“Stay,” said Ralph, as Nicholas rose, and Kate making her way towards 
him, threw herself upon his arm. ‘ Before that boy says a word, hear me.” 

Nicholas bit his lip and shook his head in a threatening manner, but ap- 
peared for the moment unable to articulate a syllable. Kate clung closer to 
his arm, Smike retreated behind them, and John Browdie, who had heard of 
Ralph, and appeared to have no great difficulty in recognising him, stepped 
between the old man and his young friend, as if with the intention of preventing 
either of them from advancing a step further. 

“ Hear me, I say,” said Ralph, ‘“ and not him.” 

“‘Say what thou’st gotten to say, sir,” retorted John; “and tak’ care thou 
dinnot put up angry bluid which thou'dst better try to quiet.” re 

“T should know you,” said Ralph, “by your tongue; and him (pointing to 
Smike) “ by his looks.” 

* Don’t speak to him,” said Nicholas, recovering his voice. ‘“T will not have 
it. I will not hearhim. Ido not know that man. I cannot breath the air 
that he corrupts. His presence is an insult to my sister. It is shame to see 
him. I will not hear it, by “ 

“Stand!” cried John, laying his heavy hand upon his chest. 

“ Then let him instantly retire,” said Nicholas, struggling. ‘‘I am not go. 
ing to lay hands spon him, but he shall withdraw. I will not have him here. 
John—John Browdie—is this my house—am Ia child? If he stands there,” 
cried Nicholas, burning with fury, ‘‘looking so calmly upon these who know 
his black and dastardly heart, he'll drive me mad.” 

To all these exclamations John Browdie answered not a word, but he retained 
his hold upon Nicholas ; and when he was silent again, spoke. 

‘“‘ There’s more to say and hear than thou think’st for,” said John. ‘I tell’ee 
I ha’ gotten scent o’ thot already. Wa'at be that shadow ootside door there ? 
Noo schoolineasther, show thyself, mun; dinnot be sheame-feaced. Noo auld 
gen’lm’n, let’s have schoolmeasther, coom.” 

Hearing this adjaration Mr. Squeers, who had been lingering in the passage 
until such time as it should be expedient for him to enter and he could appear 
with effect, was fain to present himself in a somewhat undignified and sneak- 
ing way ; at which John Browdie laughed with such keen and heartfelt delight, 
that even Kate, in all the pain, anxiety, and surprise of the scene, and though 
the tears were in her eyes, felt a disposition to join him. 

‘“* Have you done enjoying yourself, sir!’ said Ralph, at length. 

‘“‘ Pratty nigh for the prasent time, sir,” replied John. 

“‘T can wait,” said Ralph. ‘Take your own time, pray.” 

Ralph waited until there was a perfect silence, and then turning to Mrs. 
Nickleby, but directing an eager glance at Kate, as if more anxious to watch 
his effect upon her, said :— 

‘* Now, ma‘am, listen to me. I don’t imagine that you were a party toa 
very fine tirade of words sent me by that boy of yours, because I don’t believe 
that under his control you have the slightest will of your own, or that your ad- 
vice, your opinion, your wants, your wishes—anything which in nature and 
reason (or of what use is your great experience ?) ought to weigh with him— 
has the slightest influence or weight whatever, or is taken for a moment into 
account.”’ 

Mrs Nickleby shook her head and sighed, as if there were a good deal in 
that, certainly. 

‘For this reason,”’ resumed Ralph, ‘J address myself to you ma'am. For 
this reason, partly, and partly because I do not wish to be disgraced by the acts of 
a vicious stripling whom J was obliged to disown, and who, afterwards in his boy- 
ish majesty, feigns to—ha! ha!—to disown me, I present myself here to-night 
I have another motive in coming—a motive of humanity. I come here,”’ said 
Ralph, looking round with a biting and triumphant smile, and gloating and 
dwelling upon the words as if he were leath to lose the pleasure of saying 
them, ‘to restore a parent his child. Aye sir,’’ he continued, bending eager- 
ly forward, and addressing Nicholas, as he marked the change of his counten- 
ance, ‘‘to restore a parent his child—his son, sir,—trepanned, waylaid, and 
guarded at every turn by you, with the base design of robbing him some day 
of any little wretched pittance of which he might become possessed.” 

“In that, you know you lie,” said Nicholas, proudly. 

“Tn this, | know I speak the truth—I have his father here,” retorted Ralph. 

“Here!” sneered Squeers, stepping forward. ‘*Do you hear that ?— 
Here! Didn’t I tell you to be careful that his father didn’t turn up, and send 
him back tome? Why, his father’s my friend ; he’s to come back to me di- 
rectly, he is. Now, what do you say—eh !—now—come—what do you say to 
that—an’t you sorry you took so much trouble for nothing? an't you? an’t 

ou 7” 
“7 You bear upon your body certain marks I gave you,” said Nicholas, look- 
ing quietly away, ** and may talk in acknowledgment of them as much as you 
please. You'll talk along time before you rub them out, Mr. Squeers.”’ 

The estimable gentleman last-named, cast a hasty look at the table, and if 
he were prompted by this retort to throw a jug or bottle at the head of Nicho- 
las, but he was interrupted in this design (if such design he had) by Ralph, 
who, touching him on the elbow, bade him tell the father that he might now 
appear and claim his son. 

This being purely a labour of love, Mr. Squeers readily complied, and leav- 
ing the room for the purpose, almost immediately returned, and supporting a 
sleek personage with an oily face, who, bursting from him, and giving to view 
the form and face of Mr. Snawley, made straight up to Smike, and tucking 
that poor fellow’s head under his arm in a most ncouth and awkward embrace, 
elevated his broad-brimmed hat at arm’s length in the air as a token of devout 
thanksgiving, exclaiming, meanwhile, ‘* How little did I think of this here joy- 
ful meeting, when [ saw him last! Oh how little did I think it !” 

‘* Be composed, sir,” said Ralph, with a gruff expression of sympathy, ‘you 
have got him now.” 

‘Got him! Oh, havn’t I got him! Have I got him, though?” cried Mr. 
Snawley, scarcely able to believe it. ‘ Yes, here he is, flesh and blood, flesh 
and blood.” 

“Very litle flesh,” said John Browdie. 

Mr. Snawley was too much occupied by his parental feelings to notice this 
remark ; and, to assure himself more completely of the restoration of his child, 
tucked his head under his arm again, and kept it there. 

‘¢ What was it,”’ said Snawley, ‘that made me take such a strong interest 
in him, when that worthy instructor of youth brought him to my house? What 
was it that made me bum all over with a wish to chastise him severely for cut- 
ting away from his best friends—his pastors and masters ?”’ 

‘‘Tt was parental instinct, sir,” observed Mr. Squeers. 

“That’s what it was, sir,”’ rejoined Snawley; “the elevated feeling—the 
fecling of the ancient Romans and Grecians, and of the beasts of the field and 
birds of the air, with the exception of rabbits and tom cats, which sometimes 
devour their offspring. My heart yearned towards him. I could have—I 
don’t know what I couldn't have done to him in the anger of a father.” 

* “Tt only shows what Natur is, sir,” said Squeers. ‘She's a rum ’un, is 
Natur.” 

‘* She isa holy thing, sir,’ remarked Snawley. 

“T believe you,”’ added Mr. Squeers, with a moral sigh. “I should like to 
know how we should ever get on without her. Natur,” said Mr. Squeers, 
solemnly, ‘is more easier conceived than described. Oh what a blessed thing, 
sir, to be in a state of natur!” 

Pending this philosophica! discourse, the bystanders had been quite stupified 
with amazement, while Nicholas had looked keenly from Snawley to Squeers, 
and from Squeers to Ralph, divided between his feelings of disgust, doubt, and 
surprise. At this juncture, Smike escaping from his father fled to Nicholas, 
and implored him in most moving terms, never to give him up, but to let him 
live and die beside him. 

“If you are this boy’s father,” said Nicholas, “look at the wreck he is, and 
tell me that you purpose to send him back to that loathsome den from which I 
brought hm.” 

“Scandal again !” cried Squeers. “Recollect, you an’t worth powder and 
shot, but I'll be even with you one way or another.” 

** Stop,” interposed Ralph, as Snawley was about to speak, ‘ Let us cut 
this matter short, and not bandy words here with hare-brained profligates 
This is your son, as you can prove—and you, Mr. Squeers, you know this boy 
to be the same that was with you for so many years under the name of Smike 
—Do you?” 7 

“Do I!” returned Squeers. «“ Don’t I?” 

“* Good,” said Ralph; ‘a very few words will be sufficient here. You had 
a son by your first wife, Mr. Snawley *” 

“T had,” replied that person, “* and there he stands.” 

“We'll show that presently.” said Ralph. ‘ You and your wife were sepa- 
rated, and she had the boy to live with her, when he was a year old. You re 





ceived a communication from her, when you had lived apart a year or two, that 
the boy was dead ; and you believed it!” ; 

‘Of course I did!” returned Snawley. “Oh the joy of-——” 

se rational, sir, pray,” said Ralph. “ This is business, and transports in 

erfere with it. This wife died a year and a half ago, or thereabouts—not 
nore—in some obscure place, where she was house-keeper in a family. Is that 
the case.” 

“ That's the case,” replied Snawley 








“Having written on her death-bed a letter or con‘ession to you, about this 
very boy, which, as it was nut directed otherwise than in your name, only 
reached you, and that by a circuitous course, a few days since?” 

* Just so,” said Snawley. ‘‘ Correct in every particular, sir.” 

‘‘ And this confession,” resumed Ralph, “is to the effect that his death was 
an invention of hers to wound you—was a part of a system of annoyance, in 
short, which you seem to have adopted towards each other—that the boy lived, 
but was of weak and imperfect intellect— that she sent him by a trusty hand to 
a cheap school in Yorkshire—that she had paid for his education for some years, 
and then, being poor, and going a long way off, gradually deserted him, for 
which she prayed forgiveness !” 

Snawley nodded his head, and wiped his eyes; the first slightly, the last 
violently. 

‘The school was Mr. Squeers’s,” continued Ralph; “the boy was left there 
in the name of Smike ; every description was fully given, dates tally exactly 
with Mr. Squeers’s books, Mr. Squeers is lodging with you at this time ; you 
have two other boys at his school : you communicated the whole discovery to 
him, he brought you to me as the person who had 1ecommended to him the 
kidnapper of his child ; and I brought you here. Is that so?” 

‘© You talk like a good book, sir, that’s got nothing in its inside but what’s the 
truth,” replied Snawley. 

** This is your pocket-book,” said Ralph, producing one from his coat ; “the 
certificates of your first marriage and of the boy’s birth, and your wife's two 
letters, and every other paper that can support these statements directly or by 
implication, are here, are they ?”” 

** Every one of ’em, sir.” 

“ And you don’t object to their being looked at here, so that these people 
may be convinced of your power to substantiate your claim at once in law and 
reason, and you may resume your control over your own son without more de- 
lay. Do I understand you?” 

‘**T couldn’t have understood myself better, sir.” 

“ There then,” said Ralph, tossing the pocket-book upon the table. “ Let 
them see them if they like; and as those are the original papers, I should re- 
commend you to stand near while they are being examined, or you may chance 
to lose some.” 

With these words Ralph sat down unbidden, and compressing his lips, which 
were for the moment slightly parted by a smile, folded his arms, and looked for 
the first time at his nephew. 

Nicholas, stung by the concluding taunt, darted an indignant glance at him ; 
but cominanding himself as well as he could, entered upon a close examination 
of the documents, at which John Browdie assisted. There was nothing about 
them which could ve called in question. The certificates were regularly signed 
as extracts from the parish books, the first letter had a genuine appearance of 
having been written and preserved for some years, the hand writing of the 
second tallied with it exactly, (making proper allowances for its having been 
written by a person in extremity,) and there were several other corroboratory 
scraps of entries and memoranda which it was equally difficult to question. 

** Dear Nicholas,” whispered Kate, who had been looking anxiously over his 
shoulder, *‘ can this be really the case! Is this statement true !”’ 

‘1 fear it is,” answered Nicholas. ‘* What say you, John?” 

John scratched his head and shook it, but said nothing at all. 

* You will observe, ma’am,” said Ralph, addressing himself to Mrs. Nickleby, 
‘“*that this boy being a minor and not of strong mind, we might have come 
here to-night, armed with the powers of the law, and backed by a troop of its 
myrmidons. I should have done so, ma’am, unquestionably, but for my regard 
for the feelings of yourself—and your daughter.” 

“You have shown your regard for her feelings well,” said Nicholas, drawing 
his sister towards him. 

“Thank you,” replied Ralph. ‘ Your praise, sir, is commendation in- 
deed.” 

“Well,” said Saqueers, ‘‘ what’s to be done!’ Them hackney-coach horses 
will catch cold if we don’t think of moving; there’s one of ’em a sneezing 
now, so that he blows the street door right open. What's the order of the day 
—el? Is Master Snawley to come along with us?” 

**No, no, no,” replied Smike, drawing back, and clinging to Nicholas. ‘ No 
Pray, no. Iwill not go from you with him. No, no.” 

** This is a cruel thing,” said Snawley, looking to his friends for support. 
“ Do parents bring childreninto the world for this!” 

**Do parents bring children into the world for thot?” said John Browdie, 
bluntly, pointing as he spoke to Squeers. 

‘“* Never you mind,” retorted that gentleman, tapping his nese derisively. 

‘Never [ mind!” said John, “‘no nor never nobody mind say’st thou, 
schoolmeasther. ‘It’s nobody’s minding that keeps sike men as thou afloat 
Noo then, where be’st thou coomin’ to! Dang it, dinnot coom treadin’ ower 
me mun.” 

Suiting the action to the word, John Browdie just jerked his elbow into the 
chest of Mr. Squeers, who was advancing upon Simike ; with so much dexteri- 
ty that the schoolmaster reeled and staggered back upon Ralph Nickleby, and 
heing unable to recover his balance, knocked that gentleman off his chair, and 
stumbled heavily upon him. 

This accidental circumstance was the signal for some very decisive proceed- 
ings. In the midst of a yreat noise, occasioned by the praycrs and entreaties of 
Smike, the cries and exclamations of the women, and the vehemence of the 
men, demonstrations were made of carrying off the lost son by violence: and 
Squeers had actually begunto haul him out, when Nicholas (who, until then, 
had been evidently undecided how to act) took him by the collar, and shaking 
him so that such teeth as he had chattered in his head, politely escorted him 
to the room door, and thrusting him into the passage, shut it upon him. 

“‘ Now,” said Nicholas to the other two, “have the kindness to follow your 
friend.” 

‘TI want my son,” said Snawley. 

“Your son,” replied Nicholas, ‘‘ chooses for himself. He chooses to remain 
here, and he shall.” 

‘“You won’t give bim up?” said Snawley. 

“I would not give him up against his will, to be the victim of such brutality 
as that to which you would consign him,” replied Nicholas, “ ifhe were a dog 
or a rat.” 

** Knock that Nickleby down with a candlestick,” cried Mr. Squeers, through 
the keyhole, ‘‘and bring out my hat, somebody, will you, unless he wants to 
steal it.” 

‘“‘] am very sorry indeed,” said Mrs. Nickleby, who, with Mrs. Browdie, had 
stood crying and biting her fingers in a corner, while Kate—very pale but per- 
fectly quiet—had kept as near her brother as she could. ‘I am very sorry, 
indeed, for all this. I really don’t know what would be best to do, and that’s 
the truth. Nicholas ought to be the best judge, and I hope he is. Of course, 
it’s a hard thing to have to keep other people’s children, though young Mr. 
Snawley is certainly as useful and willing as it’s possible for any body to be; 
but, if it could be settled in any friendly manner—if old Mr. Snawley, for in- 
stance, would settle to pay something certain for his board and lodging, and 
some fair arrangement was come to, so that we undertook to have fish twice a- 
week, anda pudding twice, or a dumpling, or something of that sort, I do think 
that it might be very satisfactory and pleasant for all parties.” 

This compromise, which was proposed with abundance of tears and sighs, 
not exactly meeting the point at issue, nobody took any notice of it; and poor 
Mrs. Nickleby accordingly proceeded to enlighten Mrs. Browdie upon the ad- 
vantages of such a scheme, and the unhappy resuits flowing, on all occasions, 
from her not being attended to when she proffered her advice. 

* You, sir,”’ said Snawley, addressing the terrified Smike, “ are an unnatural 
ungrateful, unloveable boy. You won't let me love you when I want to. Won't 
you come home—won't you?” 

*‘No, no, no,” cried Smike, shrinking back. 

‘‘He never loved nobody,’ bawled Squeers, through the keyhole. ‘He 
never loved me ; henever loved Wackford, who is next door but to one a cheru- 
bim. How can you expect that he'll love his father? He'll never love his 
father, he won't. He don’t know what it is to have a father. He don’t un- 
derstand it. It ain’t in him.” 

Mr. Snawley looked steadfastly at his son for a full minute, and then cover- 
ing his eyes with his hand, and once mure raising his hat in the air, appeared 
deeply occupied in deploring his black ingratitude. Then drawing his arm 
across his eyes, he picked up Mr. Squeers’s hat, and taking it under one arm, 
and his own under the other, walked slowly and sadly out. 

‘Your romance, sir,”’ said Ralph, lingering for a moment, ‘is destroyed, I 
take it. Nounknown; no persecuted descendant of a man of high degree ; 
but the weak, imbecile son of a poor, petty tradesman. We shall see how your 
sympathy melts before plain matter of fact.”’ 

‘You shall,” said Nicholas, motioning towards the door. 

‘ And trust me, sir,’ added Ralph, “that I never supposed you would give 
him up to night. Pride, obstinacy, reputation for fine feeling, were all against 
it. These must be brought down, sir, lowered, crushed, as they shall be soon. 
The protracted and wearing anxiety and expense of the law in its most oppres- 
sive form, its torture from hour to hour, its weary days «nd sleepless nights— 
with these I'll prove you, and break your haughty spirit, strong as you deem it 
now. And when you make this houce a hell, amd visit these trialsupon yonder 
wretched object, (as you will; I know you,) and those who think you now a 
young-fledged hero, we'll go into old accounts between us two, and see who 
stands the debtor, and comes out best at last—even before the world.” 

Ralph Nickleby withdrew. But Mr Squeers, who had heard a portion + f 
this closing address, and was by this time wound up to a pitch of impotent ma- 
' lignity almost unprecedented, could not refrain from returning to the parlour 
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door, and actually cutting some dozen capers with various wry faces and hide- 
ous grimaces, expressive of his triumphant confilence in the downfall and de- 
feat of Nicholas. 

Having concluded this war-dance, in which his short trousers and large boots 
had borne a very conspicuous figure, Mr. Squeers followed his friends, and the 
family were left to meditate upon recent occurrences. 


RAMBLES AMONG THE RIVERS.---NO. II. 
BY CHARLES MACKAY. 
THE THAMES AND HIS TRIBUTARIES. 
So taken up were we at the conclusion of the last chapter with the w 





oes of 


Mary d’Este, recalled to our memory by the ancient church wall of St. Mary’s, | 


Lambeth, that we were nigh passing over, with less notice than their import- 
ance demands, the historical purlieus of Thorney Island, on the opposite bank 
of the river. 

This spot was originally the most desolate and barren of any in the neigh- 
bourhood of London. In the time of the Romans it was a waste, overgrown 
witia weeds and thorns, bounded on two sides by a dirty stream, afterwards 
called the Long Ditch. One of the first buildings erected upon it was a 
minster, undertaken by the converted Kiog Sibert, in the year six hundred and 
ten. To this minster the now famous city of Westminster owes all its great- 
ness, and even its name. The seat of a bishop, it soon drew a busy population 
around it, who built upon and cultivated the waste, and in process of time filled 
up the ditch. King Rufus was the nex: to add to its dignity by the erection of 
his handsome banqueting hall, where he used to keep his Christmas in great 
style with his court and retainers. Then the judges began to hold their sittings 
there, and finally the parliaments, until, in the course of time, all these advan- 
tages made Westminster the first city of the empire. A good story is related 
of James the First and one of the Lords Mayor, in reference to the prosperity 
of the twin cities, and which, for its happy, quiet laudation of the Thames, it 
would be unpardonable to omit. James being in want of twenty thousand 
pounds, applied to tbe corporation of London for a loan of that sum. The cor- 
poration refused, upon which the king in high dudgeon sent for the Lord Mayor 
and some of the a!dermen, and, rating them in severe terms for their disloyalty, 
insisted upon their raising the money for him. ‘‘ Please your Majesty,” said the 
Lord Mayor, ‘we cannot lend you what we have not got.” ‘ You must get 
it,” replied the King. ‘ We cannot,” said the Lord Mayor. ‘I'll compel 
you,” rejoined the King. ‘But you cannot compel us,” retorted the Lord 
Mayor. ‘ No!” exclaimed the King; “then I'll ruin your city forever. I'll 
make a desert of Westminster. I'll remove my courts of law, my parliament, 
and my court, to York or to Oxford, then what will become of you?” ‘ Please 
your majesty,” rejoined the Lord Mayor meekly, “ you may remove yourself and 
your courts wherever vou please; but there will always be this consolation for 
the poor merchants of London, you cannot take the Thames along with you.” 

Leaving Westminster and all its reminiscences behind us,—for they are too 
many for our purpose, and would occupy as much space as we have to bestow 
upon the Thames itself, we continue our course upward to Vauxhall Bridge. 
passing the gloomy Penitentiary of Milbank on the right, and the low shores of 
ancient Lambeth on the left. How squalid and how miserable they look! and 
how well do the lines of Pope, written more than a liundred and twenty years 
ago, describe their present appearance ; 


In every town where Thamis rolls his tide 
A narrow pass there is, with houses low, 
Where ever and anon the stream is died, 
And many a boat soft gliding to and fro,— 
There oft are heard the notes of infant wo, 
The short, thick sob, loud screatn, and shriller squall— 
* * * _ * 


And on the broken pavement here and there 
Doth many a rotten sprat and herring lie ; 
A brandy and tobacco shop is near, 
And hens, and dogs, and hogs, are feeding by ; 
And here a sailor’s jacket hangs to dry. 
At every door are sun-burnt matrons seen 
Mending old nets to catch tne scaly fry, 
Now singing shrill, and scolding oft between— 
Sco'd answers foul-mouth'd scold : bad neighbourhood, I ween. 


Such place hath Deptford, navy-building town, 
Woolwich, and Wapping, smelling strong of pitch, 
Such Lambeth— 


The years that have rolled by since the time of Pope have made little or no 
difference in the habits or habitations of the poor. The progress of civilization 
does nothing forthem. Noble mansions may lift themselves on either side, 
bridges may be built, railways constructed ; but the dwellings of the poor ex- 
perience no improvement. A thousand years can effect nothing more for them 


than to change the wigwam into the hovel, and at the latter point they stop. | 


It is hard to say whether their change of habits is even so much in their favour. 
As “noble savages,” they had at least the advantages of health and fresh air ; 
as indepc ndent labourers, doomed to the gas-work or the factory, they have 
neither—besides wanting the contentment which was the lot of their naked 
progenitors of the woods and wilds. However, this is merely a hint for the 
yolitical economists, and has nothing to do with Vauxhall, at which point we 
an now arrived, and caught for the first time since we left London Bridge, a 
view of the green fields and the open country. Of Vauxhall itself there is 
little to say, and that little not worth repeating except in the pages of a parish 
history. But its gardens, a glimpse of whose tree-tops we can just obtain from 
the river, how shall we describe them? Where in all England is there a spo! 
more renowned among pleasure-seekers than 
“ This beauteous garden, but by vice maintained,” 

as Addison, paraphrasing Juvenal, expresses it? Famous is Vauxhall in all 
the country round for its pleasant walks, its snug alcoves, its comic singers, its 
innumerable lamps, its big balloons, its midnight fireworks, its thin slices, its 


dear potations, its greedy waiters, and its ladies fair and kind, and abounding | 


with every charm, except the greatest which can adorn their sex, and the want 
of which renders their beauty coarse, their kindness selfish, and their very 
presence an offence to the well-minded. In Addison's time, Spring Gardens, 
as they were then called, were roted for their nightingales and their sirens ; 
and Sir Roger de Coverley is represented as having wished there were more of 
the former and fewer of the latter, in which case he would have been a better 
customer. But in our day there are no nightingales, and the sirens have :t all 
to themselves. But let that pass. If the age will not mend its manners, it 1s 
no fault of ours; and we must take Vauxhall, like other things, as we find it 
Sterner moralists than we are, or wish to be, have thought it a pleasant pl 
and the old guide-books invariabiy designate it ‘‘an earthly paradise.’’ Addi- 
son called it a Mahometan paradise—choosing the epithet, no doubt, from the 
numerous houris before mentioned, and the admixture of sensual and intelleciual 
enjoyments which it afforded. 
be supported ; it is the paradise only of fools, or at best of servant 
apprentices. 


ace 


On the oppozite bank of the river the country is open, and we obtain a fine | 
Further up the stream to the | 
left we arrive opposite to the Red House, Battersea Fields, a spot which is | 


view of the western suburbs of the great capital. 


noted for amusements of a very different kind. Ifcre men, celling themselves 
gentlemen, assemble frequently during the summermonths and murder pigeons, 
calling it sport. Here they stand in the court-yard of a pul 
pigeons by the hundred, let out of abox for the purpose, forgetting that all the 
enthusiasm, all the excitement, all the health, exercise, and pleasure of true 
sport disappear, and that the wholesale slaughter is leit without any one excuse 
to be urged in its favour. if these men will shoot, let them hie to the moun- 
tains, let them tread the heather, or we ie among the shallow waters for the wild 


ylic-Louse, and shoot 


fowl, and they will strength>n their limbs, cheer their spirits, and, if they try, | 


improve their minds by the contemplation of nature in her solitudes. They 
will, av all events, be something better than a poulterer’s assistant, which is the 
very highest rank that can be conferred upon pigeon-shooters. 

‘Vhese fields also are the scene of the marvellous adventures which befel 
Evans the astrologer, in the year 1663, as related in Lilly's Memoirs of his Life 
and Times. This Evans resided in the Minories, and being visited one day by 
Lord Bothwell and Sir Kenelm Digby, was desired by them to raise a ghost. 
Evans drew the magic circle accordingly, and stepping aside with his visitors, 
conmenced his invocation. ‘ Not having,” quoth Lilly, “made any suffumi- 
gation, the spirits were vexed,” and reso ving to punish him for his neglect, 
whisked him out of the circle in an instant, carried him up the chimney, over 
the houses, over St. Paul's, over Westminster Abbey, and right over the 
Thames, util they arrived at Battersea Causeway, where they bumped him 
down from the height of a few hundred feet, and left him to die or recover, as 
he thought best. He was found next morning by a countryman, of whom he 
inquired where he was, and how far from London! On being informed, he ex- 
plained that he had been drinking with some friends in Battersea the previous 
night ; that he had got drunk, and did not know what he did with himself after- 
wards ;—an exp anauion which was perfectiy satisfactory to the countryman, and 
will, no doubt, be so to the modern reader. It was not so, however, with Lil 
wh« ckier for the truth of the supernat iral version of ti 
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In our day its claim to so high a character cannot | 
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Englishmen are justly proud of this establishment, though being a sea-faring 
people, they rank it after Greenwich Hospital, which holds the first and high- 
est place in their affections. Here the veterans bask themselves in the sun, 
and eat, and drink, and sleep, and gossip, having nothing else in the world to 
do. Though they never spared gunpowder, whose legitimate food the poet 
| called them, gunpowder has spared them. Having made a full meal of their 
| fellows now sleeping under the sod, he picked off the leg of one, the arm of 
| another, and scooped out the eye of a third, just to show his willingness to 

devour. and that these were the dainties which were most to his mind. The 
| history of this building is odd enough. The college, founded by a charter of 
| James the First, in the year 1610, was intended as a seminary for polemical 
divines, who were to be employed in opposing the doctrines of papists and 
sectaries. Skilful combatants they were in the war of words ; but fate had 
decreed the spot as a dwelling place for combatants of another description. A 
king might intend it for a nursery to train up men in the art of opposing his 
enemies by the argument of the tongue and the pen ; but fate had said it should 
be the nursery of those who had employed their lives in using the still stronger 
arguments of the sword ard the gun. The original scheme was not productive 
of much benefit ; and the college having become tenantless, it was granted in 
the year 1669 to the Royal Society. It was again tenantless in the year 1680, 
and was fixed upon asthe site of the present edifice The foundation-stone 
was laid by Charles the Second, in 1682, and it was built from the design of 
Sir Christopher Wren. ‘There is a tradition that it was owing to the influence 
of the beauteous Eleanor Gwynne that Charles the Second was induced to es- 
tablish this institution, and the old soldiers to this day speak of her memory 
with the utmost respect. 

Chelsea itself abounds in reminiscences, having been the residence of Sir 
Thomas More, of Holbein, of Pym, of St. Evremond, of Walpole, of Sir 
Hans Sloane, and also of Nell Gwyune and the Duchess of Mazarin, the mis- 
tresses of Cuarles, with a hundred other personages, celebrated for their virtue, 
their genius, their patriotism, their benevolence, or their beauty. There is an 
air of antiquity and sobriety about that portion of it which is seen from the 
river that is highly pleasing. The solemn, unassuming church, the sedate 
houses, and the venerable trees on Cheyne Walk, throw acharm around it quite 
delightful to the eye, which has dwelt too long upon the flaunting elegance of 
modern buildings, and the prim precision of new streets, that never by any 
chance afford room for a tree to grow upon them, and rarely within sight of 
them. The visitor’s eye cannot fail to remark about the middle of the walk a 
tavern, inscribed with large letteis along its front, “ Don Saltero’s—1695.” 
This is the place celebrated in No. 34 of the Tatler, which was opened in 
the year above mentioned by one Salter, a barber, made a don by the facetious 
Admiral Munden, who, having cruised for a leng period on the coast of Spain, 
had contracted a habit of donning all his acquaintance, and putting a final 0 to 
their names. ‘The barber had a taste for natural history, and adorned his cof- 
fee-room with stuffed birds, reptiles, and dried beetles; and the singularity of 
his taste, for a person in his condition of life, drew him many customers. The 
Tatler describes the room as being covered with “ten thousand gimcracks on 
the walls and ceiling,” and Don Saltero himself as a sage looking man, of a 
thin and meagre aspect. Its appearance is somewhat different now. The 
gimcracks, the old curiosities of the don, have dwindled away to two, which 
still ornament the walls,—an old map of London and its environs ; a painting 
of a ferocious Welshman with a Bardolphian nose riding on a goat, and armed 
with a leek and a red herring, instead of sword and gun ; and a jabel here and 
athere about ginger-beer and soda-water. Instead of the meagre-looking sage, 
a bluff waiter e:iers at your summons, upon whose character you cannot spe- 
Cuiace, So dull is he 4-9 like the thousands you may daily meet. The old 
host offered, on the contrary, a very fertile subject for the theorist. ‘ Why,” 
said the Tatler, “ should a barber, and Don Saltero among the rest, be for ever 
a politician, a musician, and a physician, '’’ Ah, why indeed?-—who can tell ? 
To this day the barber is still the same. Go into a barber's any where, no 
matter in what district, and it is ten to one you will hear the sounds either of 
a fiddle or a guitar, or see the instruments hanging up somewhere. You will 
also find him a politician, or if not a politician, a great friend and small critic 
of the drama. Had we space, and it were part of our subject, we could dis- 
course upon this matter lengthily, if not learnedly, and also upon another ques- 
| tion equally luminous, which has puzzled philosophers for many ages, ‘* Why 

do all poor old women wear red cloaks!” But we refrain, and continue our 
reminiscences of Chelsea. 
| In a house fronting the river, the site of which, to our no little mortification, 
| we could not ascertain, resided Sir Thomas More, about the year 1520. Eras- 
mus, who was his frequent guest, describes it as having been ‘ neither mean 
nor subject to envy, yet magnificent enough. There he conversed with his 
wife, his son, his daughter-in law, his three daughters and their husbands, with 
| eleven grandchildren. There was not any man living,” continues Erasmus, 

















+ Close by Wandsworth is a long lane, the name of which has become famous 
in all the country, since Foote wrote his admirable burlesque, ‘The Mayor of 
Garratt.” Garratt Lane runs parallel fora considerable distance with the river 
Wandle, and used to be the scene in former years, of the selection of a mock 
member of parliament, whenever there was a general election. The Mayor of 
Garratt was the name given to their president by a club of small tradesmen, 
who had formed an association about the year 1760, to prevent encroachments 
upon the neighbouring common. Afterwards when Foote had given celebrity 
to the name, a mayor was elected by all the ragamuffins of the vicinity, who 
assembled in a public house for that purpose ; and later still, a member of par- 
liament was elected instead of the mayor. Upon these occasions, there was 


generally a goodly array uf candidates, who hed their proposers and seconders, 


and made long burlesque speeches in the regular form. Thousands of persons 


from London used to meet in the lane, to the great profit uf the innkeepers, 
who willingly paid all the expenses of the flags, placards, and hustings. 
bthese proceedings, which commenced in good humour, ended very often in 


But 


roken heads and limbs ; and the magistracy, scandalized by the scenes of dle- 


bauchery, drunkenness, and robbery that were so frequent, determined to put a 
stop to the exhibition ; and it was finally suppressed about the year 1769. 


The next place we arrive at is Putney, famous as the head-quarters of Crom- 
well’s army, when the royal forces where stationed at Hampton Court. Putney 
was also the birth place of the other and less celebrated Cromwell, Earl of 
Essex, whose father was ablacksmith in the village. Drayton, in his legend of 
Thomas Cromwell, says there was an unusual tide of the river at his birth, 
which was thought to predict his future greatness :— 


Twice flow’4 proud Thames, as at my coming woo'd, 
Striking the wondering borderers with fear, 

And the pale Genius of that aged flood 
To my sick mother, labouring, did appear, 

And with a countenance much distracted stood, 
Threatened the fruit her pained womb should bear. 


There used to be a ferry at Putney in very early ages. It is mentioned in 
Domesday Book as yielding an annual toll of twenty shillings to the lord of the 
manor. When the bridge was built in 1729, the ferry yielded to the proprietor 
about four hundred pounds per annum, and was sold for eight thousand pounds. 
The spot has always been famous for its fishery, and, according to Lysons, is 
mentioned as early as the time ofthe Conquest. In 1663, the annual rent of 
the fishery was the three best salmon caught in the montis of March, April, and 
May. When the estates of Sir Theodore Janssen, the noted South Sea Director, 
and lord of the manor of Putney, were sold, the fishery was let for six pounds per 
annum. It is still a favorite spot for anglers. ‘The salmon are not reckoned 
very plentiful now-a-days; but there are great quantities of very fine smelts, 
as well as shad, roach, dace, barbels, gudgeons, and eels, 

It was formerly the custom for “persons travelling to the west of England 
from London to proceed as far as Putney by water, and then take coach. We 
learn from Stowe, that when Cardinal Wolsey was dismissed from the chancel- 
lorship, he sailed from York Place (Whitehall) to Putney, on his way to Hamp- 
ton Court, to the great disappointment “ of the wavering and new-fangled multi- 
tude,”’ who expected that he would have been committed tothe Tower. So great 
was the crowd when he embarked at Privy Stairs, that, according to Stowe, a man 
might have walked up and down on the Thames, sv covered was it with boats filled 
with the people. The scene that took place on his arrival will always render Put- 
ney a memorable spot. As he mounted his mule, and all his Ss took 
horse to proceed to Hampton, he espic. a man riding in great haste down the 
hill into the village. The horseman turned out to be one Master Norris, 
charged with a message from the king to the cardinal, bidding him be of good 
cheer, for that his present disgrace was not so much the result of the king’s in- 
dignation as a measure of policy to satisfy some persons, over whose heads he 
should yet arise again in new splendour. ‘ When the cardinal,” to use the 
quaint and forcible language of Stowe ‘had heard Master Norris report these 
good and comfortable words of the king, he quickly lighted from his mule all 
alone, as though he had been the youngest of his men, and incontinently 
kneeled down in the dirt upon both his knees, holding up his hands for joy of 
the king’s most comfortable message. ‘ Master Norris,’ quoth he, ‘when I 
consider the joyful news that you have brought me, I could do no less then 
greatly rejoice. Every word pierces so my heart, that the sudden joy sur- 
mounted my memory, having no regard or respect to the place; but I thought 
it my duty that in the same place where I received this comfort to laud and 
praise God upon my knees, and most humbly to render unto my sovereign lord 
my most hearty thanks for the same,’ And as he was talking thus — his 
knees to Master Norris, he would have pulled off a velvet night-cap, which he 
wore under his black hat and scarlet cap, but he could not undo the knot under 
his chin: wherefore with violence he rent his laces off his cap, and pulled his 





|** who was so affectionate to his children as he ; and he loveth his old wife as 
well as if she were a young maid.” Here Holbein shared this great man’s 
hospitality for three years ; and here also the royal brute his master, when he 
| was in the mode to do him honeur, came in regal state, and sometimes private- 
ly, to dine with him. Here also the noble-minded daughter of the philosopher 
| buried the gray head of her unfortunate father, after having at great risk stolen 
it from the pike on which it was fixed at London Bridge, by the order of the 
blood-thirsty Henry VIII. If there are occasions in which the insensible sod 
can become hallowed and consecrated, an incident like this ought in all true 
| hearts to render it holy forever more,—thither should pilgrims resort, and there 
should monuments be erected. Never did soil receive a more affecting depo- 
sit than when the head of that sage and Christian, with its long white beard, 
was laid by filial hands inthe garden at Chelsea. Pity it is that there is no 
memorial on the spot to guide the steps of the thousands who would think it a 
labour of love to visit it. The body was buried at Chelsea, in the south side 
of the chancel. 

Of the bridge connecting Chelsea with Battersea, useful, no doubt, but cer- 
tainly not very ornamental, it is unnecessary to say more than merely mention 
the fact of its existence. Battersea, whose simple, unpretending church- 
steeple peeps medestly from amid surrounding houses, requires more notice.— 
Here at one time Pope had a favourite study fronting the Thames, and here 
was born the celebrated Lord Bolingbroke. Some portraits of the St. Jobns, 
ancestors of this nubleman, adorn the windows of the Church. There is also 
a monument to hs memory executed by Roubiliac. 

The etymology of the word Battersea has often puzzled commentators. Doc- 
tors have differed as to whether St. Patrick or St. Peter, or plain Butter-pud- 
ding, or even butter, should have the honour of bestowing the name upon the 
village. Aubrey derives it from St. Patrick, it having, in William the Con- 
| queror’s time, been written Patrice-cey, afterwards Battrichsey, and then Bat- 
ersea. Lyons battles in favour of St. Peter, and the etymology seems plein 
enough ;—Petersea, Pattersea, Battersea; which is rencered more likely to be 
| the true one, by the manor having once belonged to the abbey of St. Peter's at 
Chertsey. This village used to be famous for asparagus, and the following 
song was written in praise of some bright-eyed daughter of the spot, real or 
imaginary 

’ Of all the broad rivers that flow to the ocean, 
There’s none to compare, native Thames! unto thee ; 
And gladiy for ever, 
Thou smooth rolling river, 
I’d dwell on thy green banks at fair Battersea 
*T wes there I was born, and ‘tis there I will linger, 
And there shall the place of my burial be, 
If fortune, caressing, 
Will grant but one blessing, 
The heart of the maid of fair Battersea. 


l 


I seek not to wander by Tyber or Arno, 
Or castle-crown'd rivers in far Germanie ; 
To me, Oh, far dearer, 
And brighter, and clearer, 
The Thames as it rimples at fair Battersea. 
Contentment and Hope, spreading charms all around them, 
Have hallow’d the spot s nce she sinil’d upon me— 
O Love ! thy joys lend us, 
O Fortune, befriend us, 
We'll yet make an Edeu of fair Battersea. 

A little farther on to the left, a small stream discharges itself into the Thames 
This is the Wandle, the “blue transparent Vandalis” of Pope, and famous for 
trout. Pleasant places there are on its banks, between Carshalton and Wan:s- 
worth, where the angler may take his station and be well rewarded with some- 
thing more substanual than mere nibbles The stream is also renowned for 
the great number of dye-houses and manufacturing establishments upon its 
banks. Poetry, too, has strived to celebrate it. Witness the following ditty, 
made upon some charmer, whose beauty seems to have been the only witch- 
craft that she used :-— 

Sweet little witch of the Wandle! 

Come in my bosom and fondle, 
I love thee sincere 
I'll cherish thee d 
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said cap from his head, and kneeled bare-headed. This done, he mounted 
again on his mule, and so rode forth the high way up into the town ” 

What a picture this would make !—and were our voice potential with an ar- 
tist, we would advise him to try his hand upon it. But we must conclude the 
story. When they arrived at Putney heath, Master Norris presented the car- 
dinal with a ring, telling him that the king had sent it asa token of his good 
will. “Oh!” exclaimed the ambitious old man, “if I were lord of all this 
realm, Master Norris, the one half thereof would be too small a reward to you 
for your pains and good news.” He then presented him with a gold chain 
which he usually wore round his neck, with a gold cross in which was inclosed 
a small fragment of the true cross on which Jesus was crucified, ‘‘ wear this 
about your neck continually for my sake,” said he, ‘and remember me to the 
king when ye shall see opportunity.” Upon this Master Norris took his de- 
parture ; but the cardinal was still unsatisfied, and before he was out of sight 
sent one of his gentlemen in all haste after him to bring him back again. “I 
am very sorry,” said he, ‘“‘that I have no token to send to the king; but if 
you will at my request present the king with this poor fool, I trust he will ac- 
cept him, for he is for a nobleman’s pleasure, forsooth, worth one thousand 
pounds.”’—* So Master Norris,’ [we again quote Stowe,] ‘took the fool, with 
whom my lord was fain to send six of his ta!lest yeomen to help bim to convey 
the fool to the court: for the poor fool took on like a tyrant, rather than he 
would have departed from my lord But, notwithstanding, they conveyed him 
and so brought him to the court, where the king received him very gladly.” 
This fool, from the value set upon him, appears to have been supereminent in 
his folly. A fool after the fashion of him in Shakspeare, whom Jaques met in 
the forest, 

‘* A fool—a fool—a motley fool— 
A noble foo!—a worthy fool.” 





The cardinal, for aught we know to the contrary, might have concealed a deep 
meaning under his present. ‘* You will not take w:se men into your favour, 
O king, therefore take this fool.’’ Ilis head, however, we are justified in be- 
lieving, would not have been of much worth, if his master had perceived the 
satire. Atall events the fool showed that he had some sense by his dislike to 
enter the service of a king whose propensity to taking off heads was so re- 
markable 

Among other reminiscences of Putney, we must not omit that it was the 
birth place of the great historian Gibbon, and that Pitt died o:1 Putney heath. 
Here, also, in a small house near the bridge, resided the novelist, Richardsor., 
and here he wrote ‘Sir Charles Grandison.” 
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LIFE OF THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON. 
Life of the Duke of Wellington. 8 vo. No.1. Colbourn, Great Marl- 
borough-Street 

The English are said to be a bvok making nation; but if the compli- 
ment or the reproach, whichever it is intended for, be true, our country- 
men certainly cannot be accused of having directed their book-making propen- 
sities towards the Duke of Wellington ; for never, perhaps, did man reach 
such an elevation of fame, with o little of obligation to biographers. Is this 
to be attributed to the established fact, that a great man’s life cannot be writ- 
ten by his contemporaries, and that at least two generations must pass away 
before passions and prejudices will admit of taking an impartial view of his 
career, and of justly estimating his talent and character? If a consciousness of 
this hacknied doctrine has hitherto withhe!'d the pens of our literati, it has van- 
ished all on a sudden; for, ala presto, three lives of the Duke of Wellington 
are simultaneously announced and advertised; and the first of the three that 
has appeared in the field is now before us We consider this work as one of 
considerable importance, and are therefore bound to speak of it with great cau- 
tion and strict impartiality. The author is of establisiied reputation, and is en- 
titled to respect even in those parts in which his efforts are the least successful. 
We wish that Sir James Alexander had rushed in mediasres ; for his prologome- 
na are far from satisfactory or entertaining. Our next fault is with the omission 
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of a family tree, or genealogical chart ; for the gallant biographer's account of 
he Duke’s pedigree is loose and inaccurate It seems to have been written 
along time ago; for in setting forth the brothers of the Duke of Wellington, he 
salls Lord Cowley Sir Henry Welles'ey ; 4nd in addition to this he totally omits 
the Honourable Gerald Valerian Wellesley, Prebendary of Durham, and holder 


d Ann Wellesly, the sister, who mar- 
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Sweet little witch of the Wandle! 
Sweet little witch of the Wandle ! 
All our life long let us fondle ; 
Ne’er will I leav ee, 
Ne’er will I crieve e, 
Sweet little witch e Wandlk 
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scintillation, the smallest sparkle or glimmer of genius ; and none of his friends 
or admirers have advanced any claim to his having given in his youth any pro- 
mise whatever of his future greatness. Me was educated at Eton, and thence 
removed to the military academy at Angors, then under the celebrated engineer 
ignerol ; but at neither of these seminaries do we hear of the pupil’s proficiency. 
He entered the army in March, 1787, in the eighteenth year of his age. 
Having exchanged in and out of several cavalry and infantry regiments, he 
became by purchase, Lieutenant-Colonel of the 33rd Foot, before he was 24 
years old. The country had been at peace in the interval, though two demon- 
strations or blusterings of war had been put forth by us ; and thus the Duke, by 
purchase, had gut over the heads of scarred veterans and time honoured heroes, 
without ever having seen a shot fired, or witnessed any thing but a parade, @ 
field day, ora review. In 1793 our mad, vile Sovereign, plunged us into a war, 
and the future Duke was sent with his regiment to Holland, to join the stupidly 
planned, and,'if possible, worse executed expedition, under that Royal blunderer 
the Duke of York. Sir James Alexander now gives us many pages descriptive 
of this wretcthed campaign in 1793, and 1794, and at the conclusion the reader 
naturally asks himself, “* What has all this to do with Col. Wellesley, whose 
name is never mentioned?” But at last he comes to the single fact, that during 
our disastrous and disgraceful retreat. the 33rd was inthe rear, with Col. Wel- 
lesley at itshead. This is an odd beginning for the future hero of Waterloo. 
The history of the campaign, so far, is written in what we should term “a Tory 
spirit,” and the author neglects to state that our country was betruyed and sold 
by the Austrian aide-camp of General Clairfait. Some time ago, the writer of 
this criticism compelled the late Sir Herbert Taylor to confess in print, that in 
the celebrated Battle in which the Duke of York was so miserably cut up, the 
combined movements of the allies ended in a contretemps, in which we were the 
sacrifice owing to the two aides-de-camps having overslept themselves, aud de- 
layed the march of the Austrian columns by more than two hours. One of 
these young scoundrels was the notorious General Mack, whose treachery Lord 
Nelson saw through and denounced at Naples, and who afterwards surrendered 
the Austrian army to Napoleon at Ulm. But Sir James, having written this 
ruinous campsign in a narrow Tory spirit, to our utter astonishment tuins round 
at a tangent, and reviews the whole of the historyon sound, philosophic and 
liberal principles, estimating it precisely as the writer of this criticism has done 
other works. After the Dutch campaign, Col. Wellesley was idle in England, 
till he was sent to India with his regiment, in 1797. His brother, Lord Morn- 
ington, afterwards arrived as Governor-General, and commenced the memora- 
ble war inthe Mysore, wh'ch ended in the death of Tippoo Saib and the storm- 
ing of Seringapatam. Sir James Alexander gives the reader a clear and satis- 
factory outline of this Indian campaign and of the successful assault upon the 
capital; but here again we are led to ask, until we arrive at the conclusion, 
4» What has all this to do with Col. Wellegley ?’’ and then, and not till then, we 
learn that the Colonel had very little to do with the business, having been 
chiefly employed in the whole affair in the not very brilliant duties of taking 
care ofthe baggage until the conclusion ofthe siege. We do not in the least 
complain of the book, nor of the author : the whole narrative is well told, and 
is interesting ; and if the future hero was not conspicuous in the march or in the 
field of battle, it is impossible for the biographer to have placed him there. 
After the taking of Seringapatam, we find Col. Wellesley in what was really 
his first exploit—the pursuit of the celebrated robber or freebooter, one Dhoon- 
diah Waugh. Col. Wellesley defeated and destroyed Dhoondiah Waugh in 
September, 1800. Here let us pause to reflect upon the very singular differ- 
ence between the career of Napoieon and that of the Duke of Wellington. Each 
was born in the same year; each entered the military service atthe time ; Na- 
poleon was poor and friendless—Col. Wellesley rich and powerfully connected ; 
the one had nothing but his sword and genius to depend upon; the other had 
his purse and the patronage of his brother, the virtual king of the country in 
which he was serving. In 1801, Col. Wellesley had literally done nothing but 
protect baggage, and defeat a black freebooter, one Dhoondiah Waugh—by 
1801 Napoleon had conquered the English at Toulon; had greatly distinguish- 
ed himself in Italy ; had won seven great battles conquered Naples, and sub- 
dued the yo Ba Sardinia; had gained five other battles, over-run all Italy, 
penetrated to Vienna, compelled the Emperor to sign a disadvantageous peace ; 
conquered Egypt, and returned to France ; became First Consul, crossed the 
Alps, won the great battle of Marengo, re-corquered the whole of Italy, de- 
feated the greatest of the Austrian Generals, and compelled the Emperor to 
sign the Treaty of Luneville ; and lastly, obliged the English to sign the 
Treaty of Amiens. A greater contrast between two men is not to be found in 
history ; nor could a greater be conceived by the most luxuriant imagination. 
It is the contrast of the eagle and the snail. The present number of the Life of 
Wellington comes down to the Battle of Assaye, and the aathor has 
made the most of this period of the Duke’s biography. The career is, in fact, 
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facts, which led to the desperate character of Tippoo’s movements, and subse 
quent defence ofhis capital. The victim of his own impolicy and ambition, he 
saw that his destruction was aimed at and had become inevitable. There was 
no shrinking from the sentence tbat had gone forth against him, and all that 
was left him was to die manfully, with his sword in his Rand. Hence, like one 
of his own royal tigers, he turned so fiercely upon his pursuers. With a column 
of 6,000 infantry, joined to Lally’s corps of Freachmen, he made more than one 
furious sortie, especially against the Bombay army. Though repeatedly driven 
in, he as resolutely renewed his efforts, and sometimes with a loss of six or 
seven hundred men upon a single sally. On the evening of the 26th, it had 
been deemed necessary to dislodge the enemy from some intrenchments be- 
hind the bank of a water-course, within 380 yards of the fortress. Too effect 
this required a series of well conducted attacks, which were entrusted to Col. 
Wellesley, who on that day commanded in the trenches. (April 26th.) The 
resistance was extremely obstinate, and it was only by the well-timed support 
of Colonel Campbell, and continual reinforcements, that point after point 
(each inch of ground being disputed) of these strong intrenchments was carried. 
The success was complete ; but the loss, both of native and British troops, was 
very considerable. (April 30th.) The city was now closely invested—all the 
resources of the besieging army, and the most active duties of all ranks, were 
called forth to accomplish this object while the season admitted of it. (May 
2d.) Colonel Wellesley was incessant in his attention to the details necessary 
for the last struggle; it being already decided to carry the place by storm. 
But as fast as breaches were made they were filled up in the night with ga- 
bions, notwithstanding the severe fire kept up against the enemy. ‘“ We dia 
all our work last night,” he observes, ‘* looked for the ford, and Lieutenant 
Lalor crossed over to the glacis on the left of the beach. He found the wall 
seven feet high, and the water fourteen inches deep. It is in no part 
more so, and the passage by no means difficult. Several other of- 
ficers crossed by different routes, but none went so far as Lieutenant 
Lalor. All agree in the practicability of crossing with troops.” The 
breaching battery, on the morning of the 30th, was opened on the bastion. 
Upon the 2d of May, another battery was established, in spite of the ene 

my’s fire, and played upon the curtain to its right. Both, with the supporting 
battery, kept up a settihe cannonade, the thunder of which reverberated ioudly 
among the hills, and seemed to shake both the fortress and the camp, as the 
shock fell heavily upon the walls ; and, as if to render the effect complete, as 
described by an eye-witness, a magazine of rockets suddenly blew up in the 
fort, sending the fiery devastation far and wide. Volumes of flames, bursting 
with the loud crash, pierced high into the sky, instantly illuminating ‘he before 
darkened heavens, and shooting their forked lightnings through the war-cloud- 
ed air. Upon the 3d of May a practicable breach was at length announced, in 
the fausse braye wall, and on the night of the third, the main rampart became 
a heap, presenting only a yawning ruin. On the morning of the 4th the troops 
destined for the storm were placed in the trenches before daylight, and all con- 
tinued silent for some time within the city. The hour fixed upon for the as- 
sault was during that sultry, overpowering heat of the afternoon, when repose 
becomes almost a necessity, and the extreme lassitude, peculiar to the climate, 
creeps over all the senses. Scaling ladders and all other materials for the as- 
sault had been early previded for ; the heat became intense, a slumbrous silence 
hung upon the massy walls of the fortress, and a stillness no less awful was 
preserved in the trenches. It was at this moment that the brave Sir D Baird, 
addressing the men he was leading to the storm, cried out, ‘* Now, brave fel- 
lows, follow me, and prove yourselves worthy the name of British soldiers !” 
A sudden rush from the trenches broke the pervading calm ; it was that of the 
forlorn hope as it hastened forward to open the way, followed with equal ala- 
crity by the column destined for its support. The width and rocky channel of 
the Cauvery, its exposure toa hot fire, the imperfect breach, added to the 
strength of the place and the courage and skill of its defenders, presented ob- 
stacles, such as only the force and courage of his men could have justified an 
able commander in attempting to overcome. But, regardless of a tremendous 
fire, the troops, rushing through the bed of the river, reached the opposite 
bank, and in less than ten minutes the British colours were planted on the 
summit of the beach. In afew more, it was thronged with men, who, filing 
off right and left, by General Baird’s directions, entered upon the ramparts. In 
fact, the fortress was won. Meantime, ippoo Sultan had displayed greater 
valour and resolution than skill. He had neglected to cut a trench so as to in- 
sulate the angle of the fort in which the breach had been effected, and the ram- 
parts were soon cleared. ‘That morning he had risen early, as usual, and went 
to visit the outer rampart, from which he could observe what was passing on 
both sidés. There he remained till noon, when he took his customary repast 
under a pandal or awning. Having left strict orders with Meer Goffar, a fa- 





ably sketched. The outline is bold, comprehensive and clear, and will be read 
with considerable satisfaction. ‘The whole of it, from the close of the Duke 
of York’s miserable failure to the Battle of Assaye, is unexceptionable, and the 
work will be well received by the public. It is not, however, until 1808 (the 
Battle of Vimiera) that the Duke of Wellington’s name is even worth mention- 
ing, and we are rather astonished at the talent with which Sir James Alexander 
has contrived to render this part of his work so interesting. Had the Duke of 
Wellington terminated life at the Convention of Cintra, he would not have been 
mentioned in history at all; or if he had, it would have been only as a 
very weak ‘and foolish officer; thus dependent upon the merest accidents are 
the brightest reputations. Having expressed our approbation of the work, it is 
our duty to let the author exhibit himself in one or two extracts :— 
WELLINGTON’S FIRST EXPLOIT. 

Colonel Wellesley’s force in particular, forming the reserve, was encumbered 
with heavy baggage, and immense numbers of ineffective hands ; there being 
no less than forty thousand brinjarries, with numerous attendants attached to 
the public stores, and a long train of ordnance. Having been disappointed in 
his coup de main in this quarter, and made demonstrations as if to oppose G en- 
eral Harris, (March 11th,) Tippoo marched rapidly to cover his own capital, 
not having calculated upon the impediments encountered by the Madras army, 
against which he now advanced in force. 

i4th.—Some four thousand horse made their appearance within sight of Ban- 
galore ; but, after reconnoitring pretty closely, upon the firing of a few shots, 
withdrew. It was on leaving Bangalore, by the south road leading to Seringa- 
patam, that the progress of the army became very difficult, and the native con 
tractors appeared to exercise all their ingenuity, notwithstanding their large 
means of transport, in creating fresh wants, and opposing a thousand obstacles 
to every advance—impassible to all arguments, and often disregarding even 
threats and punishments. The conduct of these people gave Colonel Welles- 
ley some insight into the native character, which was not lost upon him; and, 
in his fature expeditions, he was eminently successful in managing his brinjar- 
ries, so as to fill the bazaars, and keep up an ample supply. During the toil- 
some march through jungles and defiles to Acheb, intelligence arrived of the 
Sultan’s sudden advance on Allagoor. (23rd.) It was necessary to secure 
the posts and passes of importance, and the right wing of the cavalry turned 
from Acheb, while the left and the battering train advanced to that place. Col 

Wellesley was still in the rear; marched from Cankanelli, and encamped in 
front of the village of Allagoor, from which the Sultan retired. He withdrew 
also from the strong heights of the Maddoor, without offering opposition to the 
passage of the Allies. ut on the 27th it was observed that he had halted, and 
drawn up on the high ground beyond Mallavelly. ‘Thence he commenced a 
brisk fire, as if 10 prevent the army from encamping. The pickets were also 
attacked ; fresh troops were sent, and the Sultan appeared resolved to risk a gen- 
eral engagement. ‘The British, under General Harris, formed the right; and 
the Nizan’s army, commandrd by Colonel Wellesley, the left. In deploying 
into line, an opening between two brigades caught the eye of Tippoo (scarcely 
less quick than that of Hyder Ali) and he bore down upon the space with a body 
of cavalry. He could make no impression, while, by the simultaneous ad- 
vance of the British, he was himself outflanked upon his left. Colonel Welles- 
ley had been directed to carry the enemy's extreme right, strongly posted on 
the creg of a rocky ridge. His plan of attack having been communicated to 
General Harris, received full approbation, and General Floyd was directed to 
support it. The Colonel instantly advanced en echelon of battalions, followed 
‘by three regiments of horse. Aware of the emergency, Tippoo brought down 
a column of two thousand infantry, (March 27th,) which moved in perfect or- 
der upon the 33rd regiment, when that corps, reserving its fire received that of 
the enemy at a distance of about sixty yards, and pressing rapidly on, threw in 
a close fire, and charging with the bayonet, put the entire column to the rout. 
At the same moment, General Floyd falling upon them with his cavalry, com- 
pleted their destruction, and slew great numbers. The Sultan's troops fought 
with courage and even desperation, but nothing could withstand the steadiness 
and discipline of the British, and the result was not for a moment doubtful. 
The enemy suffered severely, but the loss of the allies was comparatively tri- 
fling, owing to the rapid advance and steady conduct of the men. Of the column 
opposed to Colonel! Wellesley, upwards of one thousand were supposed to have 
fallen ; that corps, as well as the squadron of horse which charged the Euro 
~~ brigade, under the eye of the Sultan, having behaved with distinguished 
gallantry. 

The next exploit is the celebrated night attack, in which Colonel Wellesley 
failed in so strange a manner, and which Sir James Alexander narrates, or ra- 
ther slurs over, in a style as if the Duke’s reputation could not afford this “ mis- 
take” to be recorded. We are of a different opinion. We must conclude 
our notice of this valuable work by quoting the author's very animated descrip- 
tion of a capture that nade such a strong sensation in this country :— 


STORMING OF SERINGAPATAM. 
It was doubtless the knowledge, or, at all events, the apprehension of these 
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vourite officer, to keep a strict guard, he had scarcely left the = before he 
was informed that Meer Goffar was killed by a cannon ball. ‘ Well,’’ he re- 
plied, ‘* Meer Goffer was never afraid of death ;” and directing his attendan‘s 
to load his carbines, he instantly ordered the troops under arms. Hastening 
towards the breach, he met his troops in flight, and saw the van of the assail- 
ants scaling the walls. He tried to rally the fugitives, both by his voice and 
example, repeatedly firing on the troops as they mounted the breach. Almost 
alone, he retreated to the north ramparts, where, surrounded by numbers of 
his bravest troops, he continued to dispute the traverses one after another, as- 
sisted by the enfilading fire from the inner walls. The assailants were 
compelled to halt, until the 12th, crossing the inner ditch, took him in flank : 
and he retreated, fighting, towards the gate of the inner fort. Here he mount- 
ed his horse: and the British pressing on, he made for the gate, followed by 
his palanquin, and a number of officers and troops. Here he received a mus- 
ket ball in the right side, but still kept his seat till he was stopped half way 
through the arch, where he was struck by a second ball, close to the other. His 
horse being also wounded sunk under him, and his turban fell to the ground. 
He was raised up by his officers, now fast falling around him, and placed in 
his palanquin, where he lay exhausted ; till the Europeans rushing in, one of 
the soldiers seized the Sultan's sword-belt, which was very rich, and attempted 
to pull it off. Roused at the indignity, the offended Monarch made a cut at 
the soldier, whom he wounded in the knee, and at the same instant was him- 
self shot through the head. He instantly expired, where he lay, surrounded by 
heaps of the dying and the dead. Major Allan was the first to summon the 
palace, which surrendered after a brief parley : General Baird was already at 
its gates. The sons of Tippoo were brought into his presence : terror was im- 
yressed upon their features ; and they had not yet heard of their father’s death. 
They knew the sufferings which General Baird, when a prisoner, had undergone, 
and that several Europeans, taken during the siege, had been put to death. 
Yet the just indignation of their conqueror gave way to milder feelings as he 
beheld them trembling before him, with their eyes bent in tears upon the 
ground. He at once soothed their fears, assured them of their safety, and bade 
them rely on the promises of protection which he had given. General Baird 
now proceeded to the northern gateway, where he was informed that the Sul- 
tan had failen. When the body was first recognised amidst heaps of slain, the 
eves were open, and it was so warm, thet Colonel Wellesley, whe was al- 
ready on the spot, was doubtful whether he did not still breathe ; his counten- 
ance was no way disturbed, but wore an appearance of a fearless calm. His 
turban, jacket and sword-belt were gone : and an officer who was present, with 
the leave of General Baird, tore off from his right arm the talisman, which con- 
tained, sewed up in pieces of fine flowered silk, an amulet, and some magical 
charagters written in Arabic and Persian. The body was placed in the palan- 
quin, and conveyed to the court of the palace—whence he had only that morn- 
ing issued—still the Sultan of the Mysore. 


THE PORTRAITS OF L. E. L. 

From the Art-union, a new Monthly Periodical, devoted exclusively to Art. 

It is singular that so few portraits of this accomplished woman should have 
been painted. For nearly twenty years she occupied a large portion of public 
attention : and, during the whole of ber career, was almost idolized by the young 
and warm-hearted. Although certainly not beautiful—perhaps she can scarce- 
ly be described as handsome—her countenance possessed that which an artist 
prizes above beauty, at least above the beauty that is without it—rxPREssion ; 
her features were not regular, but they were pleasimg and attractive at all 
times; and, when animated, had a character approximating to loveliness. Her 
form, too, though petite, was graceful. She had a large acquaintance among 
artists, to whose society she was always especia!ly partial. Is it not strange, 
then, that so few have employed the pencil in perpetuating the remembrance 
of one so dear to fame, and whose works must for ever form a conspicuous 
part of the literary history of the age? She first sat to Mr. Pickersgill, we 
should suppose about the year 1822 or 3. This portrait has not been engraved 
We always considered it a good likeness, though not an agreeable one ; and it 
was never in favour with her or with her friends. Mr. Wright made a drawing 
of her for the New Monthly Magazine, and a very poor affair it was, giving one 
the idea of a pert chambermaid rather than the authoress of the “ Improvisa- 
trice.” She sat to M’Clise three or four times. One of his drawings was pub- 
lished with her poem of “‘ The Golden Violet ;” another was engraved, not 
long since, by Edward Finden ; and, if not entirely satisfactory, is, at all events, 
the only print that affords a just idea of the original. While upon this subject, 
we may remark, that, of Mrs. Hemans, there is, we believe, only one portrait— 
that by Mr. West; a fine bust, however, was executed by an Irish sculptor, 
| whose name we are ashamed to have forgotten ; and that the only recollection 
of Miss Jewsbury, the friend of both Mrs. Hemans and Miss Landon, and 
worthy to be associated with them, is to be derived from an unfinished and un- 
satisfactory drawing by her fellow-townsman, poor Liverseege. This is not as 
it should be : artists will themselves lament, in common with the world, when 
persons of genius—women of genius more especially, 
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* Lead their graces to the grave, 
And leave the world no copy.” 
We added to our own remarks some which a fair associate has favoured us. 
The writer was one of LL. E. L.’s (we cannot bear to call her Mrs. Maclean) 
most intimate and most attached friends—one, who perhaps, knew her better 
than most. It is not saying too much to affirm, that she deeply felt and highly 
appreciated this lady’s firm friendship and unchanging affection ; and she was 
one of the last to live in her remembrance. 

‘« Of the portraits, that by M’Clise is certainly the most like her who is gone 
from us for ever; her who, a few months ago, was the light and life of all so- 
cieties in which she appeared. But Siz Thomas Lawrence was, perhaps, the 
only painter of modern times who could have caught one particular expression, 
which, fleeting though it was, rendered her face, at times, one of positive beau- 
ty. At such moments I used to look on her with astonishment, and wonder how 
she could have been called ‘plain.’ It was strange to watch the many shades of 
varied feeling which passed across her countenance even in an hour. I can see 
her now—her dark silken hair braided back over a small, but what phrenolo- 
gists would calla well developed, head; her forehead lofty, and full and 
open, although the hair grew low upon it; the eye-brows perfect in arch and 
form ; the eyes round, soft, or flashing, as they might be—grey, well-formed 
and beautifully set-—the lashes long and black, the under ones turning down 
with a delicate curve, and forming a soft relief upon the tint of her cheek, 
which, when she enjoyed good heaith, was bright and blushing ; her complex- 
ion was delicately fair; her skin soft and transparent; her nose small (re- 
trousee ;) the nostril well defined, slightly curved, but capable of a scornful ex- 
pression, which she did not appear to have the power of repressing, even 
though she gave her thoughts no words, when any mean or despicable action 
was alluded to; it would be difficult to describe her mouth, it was neither flat 
nor pouting neither large nor small; the under jaw projected a little beyond 
the upper; her smile was deliciously animated; her teeth white, small and 
even, and her voice and laugh soft, low, and musical; her ears were of peculiar 
beauty, and all who understand the beauty of the human head know that the 
ear is either pleasing to lvuok upon, or much the contrary ; her’s were very 
small, and of a delicate hue, and her hands and feet even smaller than 
her sylph-like figure would have led one to expect. She would have been of 
perfect symmetry were it not that her shoulders were rather high. Her move- 
ments, when not excited by animated conversation, were graceful and lady- 
like ; but when excited, they became sudden and almost abrupt.* When she 
was in the first blush of her fame, Pickersgill made her the subject of one of 
his most perfect pictures—as a picture, but I never thought it like: it was too 
womanly, too self-confident for L. E. L. And one of her greatest charms asa 
woman was the deference she paid to the opinions of others, and the sweet mo- 
desty with which she urged her own. She would defend a position with ad- 
mirable tvit and tact, but always with good temper and a playful sweetness 
that was quite her own, never suffering her opponent tu feel any bitterness or 
self-.eproach if she gained a victory. It was almost impossible to believe the 
slight bounding girl—bounding like a fawn to meet those she loved, those of 
high minds and unspotted reputation, who knew her all her fitful life, and who 
mourn over her early grave, as though they had lost a sister or a child; it was 
almost impossible to fancy her the poet of so many gems of poetry, or the au- 
thor of such bitter bitterness as steals out in her novels ; but, after ten minutes 
conversation, a person of ordinary observation would be convinced that, like the 
lily floating on the bosom of our own beautiful Thames, though the blossom 
was on the surface, the roots were firmly fixed in the depths below. When she 
was known, the only wonder was that one of such solid and varied information, 
cultivated so many graces, and was so anxious—perhaps too anxious—to please 
those who sought her society, for fashion’s sake, without being able to appre- 
ciate her as she deserved. ‘Though often light of heart, she was never light of 
mind: upon the latter the weight of knowledge, the heaviness that grows with 
the knowledge of human nature, rested and remained. She was not hopeful 
cither: if she did express a hope she generally checked herself immediately, 
and her bright smile was usually the herald of a sigh; she had enough of fame, 
but fame never filled a woman’s heart-—and wherever she could find domestic 
affections, she wound her very soul about them. 

“Though born in Hans-place, and always residing (with the exception of a 
very few early years) in its neighbourhood, and fond of jesting at the romance 
of a country life, she was too genuine a poet not to revel in the beauties of na- 
ture ; and a day on the river, in the fields, or the woods, was enjoyed with al- 
most childish delight. She had no idea of selfish or solitary enjoyment. The 
only thing I ever knew her selfish in was sorrow : that she covered in the depths 
of her own bosom ; but it was beautiful to see her intelligent face irradiate with 
happiness when she had anything to communicate that she knew must give 
pleasure to those she loved. Most lavish was she of praise where she thought 
it deserved ; and her exquisite taste, like the instinct of the bee, led her of 
herself only to those flowers where honey was to be found. When forced to 
be critical, she got rid of the task as briefly and hastily as possible ; the wonder 
being, not that she had been severe, but how she could have been so merciful. 
It has been said by some writer on the peculiar nature of Irish music, that an 
air played quickly would be joyous enough to excite mirth, and repeated ina 
plaintive manner would move the heart to sadness; so that, in fact. the air 
must possess not only the elements but the power of both. So it often seemed 
with her : in society she responded to either the touch of sorrow or joy, though 
she never intruded her own sadness, or ‘talked melancholy,’ if she could avoid 
it. She felt intensely for others ; and her friends can recall innumerable little 
attentions, well and kindly timed, that, like a drop of essence, small in itself, 
diffuses a sweet perfume around it. Most deeply did she joy in poetry : it was 
the soul of her existence. It was in her what song is in the nightingale—a 
gushing, pure, unstudied harmony ; born with her, cherished by her, her love, 
her food, her hope ; and, like the nightingale, her last sweet song was sweetest, 
even when the thorn was festering in her bosom. Prose writing was always a 
task to her, but she revelled in verse ; caught with avidity any idea that was 
offered to her, and was always grateful for the brass or iron which her genius 
turned to gold‘ Subjects for Pictures’ were commenced at Mr. S. C. Hall’s 
request, for the New Monthly Magazine, when he was the editor of that work ; 
some of her (subjects) are treated in so masterly a manner, that they hardly 
need the painter’s art, but present themselves to the reader's eye without his 
assistance. Though quite unskilled in the language of the schools, she had a 
fine feeling for 

“ The art that can immortalize.” 


“‘T remember her once speaking of artists in her usual animated and pictorial 
manner, and concluding by saying, ‘ that they deserved all honour, they idealized 
humanity.’ What a string of pearls I might have gathered, had I noted down 
the thoughts that fell in sayings from her lips. The Princess, in the Fairy tale, 
was not more prodigal of jewels than was she—bright from the stores of her 
rich mind ; but it seems to me a sort of moral sacrilege to rob the temple of the 
living body of its best riches ; then lay them in my desk to wait—for what! I 
cannot bear to make premeditated notes—for a future I must shrink from con 
templating. The task is an unholy one. By day and night, in sickness and in 
health, in joy and sorrow, in society and under the moonlight shadow of the 
leafy trees, we have been together. But she is gone! gone for ever! We 
shall never even look upon her grave—we, who knew and loved her to the last! 
—the magic of her name is with us still, but like her own sweet poetry, that 
always oo towards the end a deep sigh of sadness. 

‘Her mind was too deep-toned to yield much music to the light touch of 
mirth. I cannot, at this moment, call to mind a cheerful poem from her pen. 
It was only with the frivolous that she assumed frivolity. She was very averse 
to be considered author-like, and would, in society, avoid all topics that might 
lead to such a conclusion. ‘Those who knew her when away from the world— 
and she was convinced that her feelings would not be misinterpreted—must re- 
member how light and evanescent were her smiles, how heavy were her sighs. 
She took unto herself the troubles of those she loved, and those who do so 
cannot enjoy much of this world’s content. A. M. H.” (Mrs. Hatt.] 





* Wanting, as L E. L. was supposed to want, the attributes of regular 
beauty, I have often been amused at the astonishment expressed by some who 
expected to see a little plain girl, and were agreeably disappointed. One even- 
ing I invited the Ettrick Shepherd to meet her and a few others distinguished 
in the world of letters. Hogg started when presented to the young poetess, 
and, taking her hand, looked earnestly in her expressive face, and exclaimed, 
“Oh, dear! I ha’ written and thought many a bitter thing aboot ye, but I'll do 
so na mair: I did na think ye'd been sae bonny.” 

— 


A VISIT TO THE WHITWORTH DOCTORS. 
BY WILLIAM HOWITT, 
From Tait’s Edinburgh Magazine. 

Whitworth is a little village of Lancashire, about three miles from Rochdale. 
In this village, I suppose half a century ago or more, resided John Taylor, a 
farrier, and, most likely, originally a blacksmith. This man, who possessed 2 
strong, rough, but sagacious character, was eminently successful in practice 
upon horses. It is probable that, seeing the beneficial result of his pharmaceu- 
tical and surgical operations on horses, like Warburton, he began to imagine 





that they would succeed on “humans as well.” It is certain, however, that 
their efficacy was tried, and with such consequences that his neighbours began 
to have a great opinion of his skill, and not only to put themselves under his 
hands, but to sound his fame abroad in the country. His patients increased to 
such a degree ‘the humans” soon became more numerous than the brutes. 
John Taylor did not, on this account, however, despise and abandon the brutes ; 
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-on the contrary, he continued to practice on ‘ horses and humans as well” dur- 

ing his life; and it is said that, to the last, he gave the preference to, and had 
the greater Ty in, the veterinary department of his business. Long after his 
death, it will be seen, as we proceed, that stocks for securing horses while any 
operation was performed on them, were standing before the door of the house, 
and may be standing there now, for aught I know—but they were, at the time 
of my visit there, not merely standing but in use. John Taylor's fame soon 
became pre-eminent for the cure of cancers, for setting broken bones, and 
straightening twisted and contracted limbs. For these and numberless other 
causes, people of all ranks flocked to him from all parts of England. He seems 
to have been a curious compound of rude independence and good nature. 
Whoever went to him, gentle or simple, lord or labourer, were treated just in 
one way. John was no respecter of persons, but he seemed to have strong 
feelings of the rights of man, and an unbendabie sense of justice. It was 
with him, first come first served ; as every one entered his dressing room, or 
surgery, or call it what you will, he took his place, and was attended to in his 
tum, and no sooner. If he came in his carriage or on his bare-feet, it was all 
one—he would get no preference, and suffer no neglect. If any one, presum- 
ing upon his wealth and rank, attempted to claim prior attention, he was sure to 
get a rebuff that satisfied him on that head ; and if he chose to take affront and 
go away, why, so he might—John Taylor would neither seek to conciliate him, 
nor care about it. 

Dr. Radcliffe, of free-spoken notoriety, who told Wiliiam III. that he would 
not have his two legs for his three kingdoms, or Abernethy of our day, could 
not be more rude and unceremonious in their manners than John Taylor. He 
charged all alike, rich and poor; and such a charge !—hear it O ye doctors !— 
eighteenpence a-week for medicine and attendance! It was plain he did not 
want to make a fortune ; and yet, even at this rate, such was the immense num- 
bers who flocked to him, he did makea fortune. The rich, it is true, who received 
benefit from him, often made him handsome presents ; but, if they made these 
before they left, they got no better attention than they would have done with- 
out—for it was his principle to do all that his art could for every one; and, if 
the poor never paid him, as many never did, he never asked them for it; they 
stayed as long as they pleased, and they went when they pleased. They had 
lodgings in the cottages of the village, and I believe it was owing to the need 
of lodgings that the village itself sprang up. There was a subscription box 
kept to help such of the poor as could not support themselves ; and when John 
Taylor heard of any cases of great need amongst them, he would carry round 
the box himself amongst the more affluent of his patients, and contribute liber- 
ally too. It is no wonder that such numbers hastened to the Whitworth Doc- 
tor. The medical men of the neighbourhood, of course, exerted all their influ- 
ence against the spread of John Taylor’s extraordinary reputation, and carefully 
trumpeted about all the cases in which they could learn that he had been unsuc- 
cessful ; and, no doubt, there were plenty of these, especially as almost every 
patient who went to him had been under the hands of a regular practitioner till 
his faith had failed ; and a great proportion of them were such as had been dis- 
missed from hospitals and infirmaries as incurable. But John Taylor cared for 
none of these things. It was his daily delight to deride the skill of the medical 
men of the country ; and, sure enough, he had always before him plenty of in- 
stances of signal failures on their part. ‘ Ay,” he used to say, as fe sat dress- 
ing his patients, and looking reund on perhaps such a group of cripples and 
invalids as no infirmary in England coatained, “the doctors call me a quack, 
and a horse-doctor; but who have been doctoring you, I wonder? What 
makes all you come to Whitworth, eh? if you have good doctors at home? I 
should like to know that. Can any one tell me that?” And then he would 
laugh, and tell them what had passed between himself and some of the neigh- 
bouring doctors. ‘A famous doctor of Manchester,” said he, on one occasion 
—and naming a leading physician—‘ met me the other day as I was going along 
the street. ‘Well, John Taylor,’ said he, ‘you go on killing as usual, I sup- 
pose.” ‘Ay,’ replied I, to humour the man, “but at somewhat a cheaper rate 
than thou does.’ ” 

That John did some signal cures there can be no question. It is probable 
that his clear, strong head, and a native turn for surgery. gave a precise know- 
ledge of what his drugs and applications could effect, and that his boldness car- 
ried him through what more scientific hands dared not have undertaken. I 
knew a lady well who had been given up by the ablest surgeons of her neigh- 
bourhood as ineurable. Her complaint was a cancer in the breast. Though 
living a hundred miles from Whitworth, she resolved, as a last resource, to go 
to John Taylor. When John had examined the breast, he looked at her, and 
said— 

‘* What art thou come here for, woman?” 

The lady, who was a woman of a dauntless heart, replied, ‘‘ To be cured, to 
be sure.” 

“Cured!” said John in a stern voice ; “ not all the doctors in England can 
cure thee: thou may go home again, and dee !”’ 

“T tell you, John Taylor,” replied the lady, “I shall do no such thing IT 
am come here to see whether you are as much cleverer than other men, as you 
are represented. Try your hand, John Taylor, on me. You think I am afraid 
of being hurt, but you are mistaken; I can bear what you can inflict; and I 
say try your hand—let it be killor cure. I can but die at last.” 

“Thou art a brave lass,” replied John, in evident surprise. ‘Then, I will 
try—and God prosper us both!” 

The lady remained there six months, and during that period, she suffered as 
much as it is perhaps possible for a human creature to bear ; but she came 
home a sound woman, and lived thirty years afterwards I have often sat, when 
a boy, and heard her tell what passed at Whitworth. Doctor John, as he was 
called, had two sons, then grown up, who assisted him, George and James. 
George was married, and Mrs. George acted as the compounder of his medi- 
cines ; and the lady, who seemed herself to catch the spirit of the place, used 
to heip her. The principal remedies used were, a dict drink to purify the 
blood ; an active caustic called by the appropriate name of * Keen,” with 
which they eradicated cancers ; a spirituous liniment, called ‘* Whitworth’s 
Redbottle ,” a black salve: a snuff, of wondrous virtues, for the head ; and 
blisters. All these, Mrs. George and the lady found abundant occupation in 
preparing, and in the most primitive manner. ‘They used to boil a whole ket- 
tle of ingredients for the black salve ; then mop the floor and fling the salve 
out upon it while it was wet; after which they cut it into portions, and rolled 
it into little sticks. ‘They made diet drinks by gallons ; and made pills by the 
thousand. ; ’ 

Dr. John was not only sought by patients of high rank at Whitworth, but he 
was, on several occasions, sent for to them to considerable distances. One of 
these journies was to Cheltenham, to attend a lady of high rank—a duchess— 
where arriving, and finding her surrounded by a great number of people, he 
ordered all out but the husband and maid; and, ascertaining that the com 
plaint was an abscess, with her permission he opened it, and gave her instant 
relief. This raised such an opinion of his skill, that George III., who was there 
with his family, afterwards sent for him to the Princess Elizabeth, who had a 
complaint in the head which resisted all the skill of the reyal physicians. John 
Taylor gave the princess some of his famous snuff, and eventually relieved 
her. Ofsome characteristic passages which occurred then, we shall speak 
anon. 

When I visited Whitworth old John Taylor was dead, and his son James, 
and the two sons of George, (then dead, too,) were the doctors. I remember 
James a stout man, in a blue coat, about fifty years of age, having much the 
appearance of a respectable farrier. The elder of the two nephews appeared a 
fine active young man of three or four-and-twenty ; the other, a youth of two 
or three years younger. 

I well remember approaching Whitworth from Cochdale. The way lay 
along a very miry, winding road, which it would not have been easy to traverse 
on foot but for a raised foot-path with one single row of flag-stones. The 
country round was of the wildest description; desolate moors and moorland 
hills with scattered fields of the most neglected aspect, with banks with a flag- 
stone here and there raised en the top of them, and a few bramble-bushes for 
fences. Winding round a brown moorland hill, I came to a sort of opening in 
the side of it, up which continued the causeway of single flag stones. In this 

cove or opening of the hill. I found the village—a group of gray-stone houses. 
above which swelled away a great heathy hill, almost deserving the name of 
mountain, and, as I soon learned, called ‘‘ Brown-Wardle.” The poor pa- 
tients, such as lodged beyond the precincts of the village, were just coming 
away from the dressing room; and never did I see such a sight on any other 
occasion. It appeared to me that the allegory of the ‘ Mountain of Miseries” 
was here become a reality, and was pouring out all its evils in a bodily and 
human shape. A crew of the poorest and most emaciated creatures came 
hobling along, some on crutches, and some on sticks, with shrunken forms and 

hostly countenances, bearing in them all the signs of physical suffering 

‘hat rendered their wretched aspect still more wretched was, that most of 

them were clad in that coarse, gray cluth in which the parish authorities now 
generally array paupers. We found tho village an assemblage of poor cottag- 
ers, such as the houses of Lancashire weavers generally are, and the inhabit- 
ants living chiefly on dry oat-cake, milk and potatoes. Such a thing as fresh 
meat, we were told, was rarely seen there, except at the doctor's and the inn, 
or in lodging houses where patients of some property were The only barber 
in the village was a woman. Luckily we found the inn a tolerably good village 
public-house ; and. more luckily still, we found two or three highly respectable 

and intelligent people staying in it; part of whom were patients, and one a 

wealthy old gentleman of Leeds, who was in the habit of coming and spending 

some weeks there annually, from the grateful pleasure of having been there 
cured of a most formidable disease, which had baffled the most able surgeons 

@ fhis own town. The inn was at the top of the glen, close under the foot of 


Brown- Wardle ; the doctor’s house on the same side of the villag e, but lower 
down. Having established ourselves in our quarters, we soon issued forth to 
reconnoitre the place and see the Doctors. Of all the “* Nooks of the World,” 
never was I in sucha nook as this. All! about the village were wretched inva- 
lids walking, some with patched faces, some with an arm or a leg bound fast 
to a board—I suppose, in order to straighten them ; some with splints on their 
arms, showing that they had been broken; others moving slowly along like 
spectres, in the lowest state of physical exhaustion ; and others inwardly groan- 
ing as they passed, evidently from the torture they were undergoing from the 
keen. Dante might have learnt there new forms of torture for his “ Inferno.’’ 
The Doctor's house was sufficiently pointed out by its larger size, and by the 
wooden machine standing in the street before it, for fixing immoveably horse- 
patients when under their hands. On entering the dressing room, a scene still 
more singular than that without presented itself. In the village there were, 
at that time, more than a hundred patients. In this room, there were at least 
fifty, waiting to be dressed or examined. ‘They were all arranged in a row 
round the room, and in one corner sat James Taylor, with his surgical appara- 
tus—such apparatus as, I suppose, was never seen in any other surgery. It 
was, in plaim truth, the old shoeing-box of the blacksmith—such as, I pre- 
sume, most of my readers have seen; an oblong. shallow box, with an iron 
handle, in the shape of a bow, rising over the middle of it, to carry it by—the 
very box, no doubt, which had served on many an occasion of shoeing a horse 
before doctoring became John Taylor’s trade. In this box were a few bottles 
and pots of their invariable remedies—* keen,”’ green salve, red bottle, some 
blisters and plasters ready spread, a large wooden skewer or two, snd some 
hurds The patients came in succession before the Doctor, and he rapidly ex- 
amined and dismissed them. Some he sent to Mrs. George for medicanents ; 
to others he handed out a plaster or quantity of head snuff ; others came with 
a blister ready risen ; on seeing which he took a skewer, wrapped some hurds 
round it, and with that desperate weapon flirted the blister straight off at once, 
gave the raw place a good rubbing with the hurds, and, handing the writhing 
patient a plaster, told him to go and put that on, and come again in the after- 
noon, when the same process would be repeated. Some were dressed with 
the ‘‘keen,” who, in the agony of it, darted out of the place full speed ; and 
ome with rheumatic contractions in the arms or hands were sent to rub the 
hand-rail of the stairs for half an hour. The whole scene was most singular ; 
but nothing was so remarkable as the stoical endurance of pain by the patients. 
I suppose it was seeing how lightly pain was treated by the Doctor, that every 
one felt himself bound, before so many witnesses, to betray no effeminacy ; but 
certainly endurance which, under ordinary circumstances never would have 
been dreamed of, there was general. That very morning I saw a stout black- 
smith present himself. His arm had been broken, and had been set crookedly 
by his surgeon. James Taylor told him to sit dewn in a chair in the centre of 
the room, and, signing a strong man to go behind and pnt his arms round the 
patient, and hold him fist in the chair, he ordered another man to take him by 
the hand and pull out the ailing arm with all his might. He then laid his hand 
on the ill-set fracture, and, with a sudden pressure, crack went the bone ; 
splints were at hand, and it was set again in a space of time that appeared but 
asamoment. There, thought I, that man has had enough for one day; yet 
in the afternoon I met this blacksmith walking about the village with his arm 
in a sling, and quietly whistling, as if at perfect ease. 

The young George was the one who took the department of bone-setting, 
and he went all round the country, often to a very great distance, for that pur- 
pose. He had a capital horse, and rode anywhere to set a bone, at the simple 
charge of one shilling a mile, operation included! A gentleman who had 
been there some time, told me that he saw this George have the arin of a 
strong man strajped to the iron palisades of the garden wall and twostrong fellows 
pulling at the man, while he himself took a run-jump, and struck the man on 
the arm, in order to break again an ill-set fracture, which was, however, too 
firmly knit to give way to any gentle means ; and that, fearful as the operation 
appeared, the man’s arm was soon re-set and did well. 

To complete the picture of this singular place, we must see, while these 
things are going on, numbers of patients are walking about, having all the ap- 
pearance of violent co!ds in their heads, the effect of taking the head-snuff ; now 
| and then a horse coming up to be doctored, which the Doctor would walk out 
| to, leaving all his ‘‘ humans” to wait his return within. The younger James, 
| however, appeared, whilst I was there, to take the horse cepartment. I saw him 
| order a horse to be put im the stocks one morning, with his head fixed fast aloft, 
and, coming out of the house with a red hotiron, he bered, very deliberately, 
five or six holes with it under the horse’s jaws, and as cooly then said— 

‘Take him away, and keep him from any other horses ; the disease is conta- 
gious, and he’ll never be any better.” 

“Tf he'll never be any better,” I asked, “why put the poor creature to that 
torment '” 

“Ah,” said James, “but how did I know that till I had tried how far the 
disease was gone ?” 

This James might often be seen walking about before the house, with an old 
hat slung before him by a cord over his shoulders. In this hat he had a large 
lump of some compound, which he worked into pills as he went about. The 
hat was fairly saturated through and through with the drug, and appeared to 
have been used for that purpose for years. When he had made a hat full of 
pills, he went and tumed them into a box, took another lump of compound, and 
again commenced his walk and his pill making. 

These curious, primitive people, by this time were become very wealthy. 
The place, and a great deal of land round it, oelonged to them. They kept a 
pack of hourds, and were very fond of hunting; and often would the Doctor 
leave the dressing room without a word, mount his horse and be off after the 
hounds before the patients were aware of his intentions. No doubt, it must 
have been a great relief to him, to get out of the fetid air, and from amongst the 
miseries of the dressing room, and enjoy the freshness of the moors and the ex- 
citement ofthe chase; for, callous as the Doctors seemed outwardly, and blunt 
in their behaviour, there was no want of Humanity inthem. James used to 
sit as he dressed his patients, endeavouring to amuse them with all the local 
stories he could recollect. He often entertained them too with anecdotes of his 
father Dr. John ; of which we may give an instance or two. 

A gentleman of great wealth came to Whitworth. He drove up to the inn 
in his carriage, and with a very splendid equipage. He soon sent down a very 














smart and powdered servant, requesting John Taylor to wait on him. ‘ Wait 
on him!—wait on him!” exclaimed John, in apparent astonishment. “ Tell 
the man I wait on nobody— those who come here must wait on me. Ifhe 


wants me, he must come to the dressing room like the rest, and take his turn.’ 
This a aswer was so offensive that the gentleman, though suffering excruciating 
pain from a complaint pronouaced by his own medical men to be hopeless, was 
like Naaman, when the pophet told him to go and dip in Jordan, so indignant 
that he ordered his carriage out, and told the coachman to drive home again. 
His servants, however prevailed on him, as it was of so much consequence to 
himself, to humour this Lancashire bear, as they called him. He did so, and 
when he entered the dressing room—*‘ Thou lazy dog,” said Dr. John, “ what 
hast thou come here for? If it is not worth thy coming from the inn, it was not 
worth thy coming all the rest of the way, I think.” The gentleman smothered 
his indignation, and John eventually sent him home a sound man. 

At another time, a nobleman brought his lady to Whitworth. She could not 
walk, and was carried into the private dressing room. John inquired what was 
the matter, and was told that she had been startled by a sudden fright ; had 
fallen; and from that time had never been able to put one foot to the ground 
John Taylor told her to try to walk. The lady, smiling, answered, that if she 
could have walked she need not have come to him. Nothing would satisfy 
John, however, but that she must try to walk. So, being raised up by her hus- 
band, and leaning on him, she made the attempt. As she stood in great pain, 
John went behind her, and gave her a sudden push with his knee. The lady 
gave a scream, and a start,and fell into her husband’s arms. The nobleman, 
very indignant at the insult he supposed put upon his wife, asked the Doctor very 
fiercely what he meant. “ Why,” said Jobn, “I mean to see what good that has 
done her. Let her try to walk again now.” The nobleman was very angry, and 
the lady very much alarmed and agitated ; and it was with the utmost difficulty 
that the Doctor could get them to listen any farther to him. ‘ Why, if you are 
fools, ye are fools,” said John. “Let the woman, I say, try to walk again.” 
They were at length prevailed on to consent, when, to the astonishment of the 
lady, she found the power of her limb ina great measure restored, and was able 
to get across the room, leaning onher husband. The nobleman was now as full of 
amazement as he was before of wrath. ‘In the name of wonder,” said he, ‘how 
came you to hit onthat scheme?” ‘ Why,” replied the Doctor, “ the woman’s 
hip was out. It was put out in a fright, you said, and I thought a fright was just 
as likely to jump it in again. There it is, you see. She must have it well 
bandaged fora while, then all will be safe. But you may go home to day if 
you like.” Of course, the joy of both husband and wife was not small. ‘The 
nobleman, in his gratitude, pressed upon John 4 purse of go!d ; but he refusing 
to take more than his regular fee, the nobleman threw the purse on the table and 
left it. 


James related this story of himself. He was in Staffordshire, near Litchfie’d, 


and, it becoming known, he was sent for to a gentleman who was in bed. 
When he got in his room, he found him surrounded with abundance of bottles 
of physic. He immediately rung the bell, and ordered the servants to throw 
all those into the yard ; and to get up their master, and let him sit down to din- 
ner with him. They all exclaimed that was impossible, for their master had 
not been out of bed forsome months. ‘‘ Never mind,” said James; “ get us 


and bring your master a glass of brandy and water. What 
With much persuasion the gentleman 


some dinner here ; 
he is dying of is want of nourishment.”’ 


felt a great deal better. James had him down stairs todipner; and in a very 
few days had him out on horseback, and after the hounds. 

James used to relate his father's visit to the Royal Family, to prescribe forthe 
Princess Elizabeth, with much gusto. The complaint of the Princess was a 
continued pain and stupor in the head. Of course, John Taylor immediate- 
ly ordered her to take his snuff. This snuff in made of the powdered leaves of 
the Assarbecca, (Asarum Europeum,) which has the property of purging 
the head, and of which plenty was grown in the garden of Whitworth. 
John, paring given his order, and delivered the snuff, looked about him, and, 
seeing the Princesses all there, he clapped the Queen familiarly on the back, 
and said,—‘‘ Well, thou are a farrently woman* to be the mother of such a 
set of straight backed lasses.” 

Charlotte took this unusual familiarity with a very good grace, smiling, and re- 
plying--**Yes Mr. ‘Taylor, and I was once as straight-backed a lass as any of them.” 
John had not, however, retired from the presence of the royalty very long, 

when he was sent foragain in great haste. ‘ Well, and what is the matter 

now ?”’ asked he, on entering. 

“Oh! the Princess is taken with such a continual sneezing, that we are 

quite alarmed.” 

«Ts that all!” said John ; “ then let the girl sneeze ; that is the very thing 
that will do her good.” 

John is said to have had the honour of completely relieving the Princess of 
her complaint. 

The country people in the neighborhood had such an opinion of Dr. John's 
ability, that they believed nothing was too difficult for him James often told 
this story. A country fellow one day appeared before the house with a couple 
of wretched old horses, and asked to speek with the doctor. John Taylor went 
out to him; and, on seeing the man’s cattle, supposed he was come to sell them 
for the hounds. What then was his surprise when the fellow gravely told him 
that he had got his living by carting coals with these two horses ; that they 
were now nearly worn out ; and that he was too poor to buy fresh ones; ¢o he 
would be much obliged if he would take them and make him one preatty good 
‘un out of them. If he could not do that he was a ruined man. 

‘‘One preatty good ’un !”’ said John, looking very grimly at the horses ; “ why, 
fellow, what preatty good ’un con be made out of two such bare-boned old dog- 
tits as those, thinkest thou? But, however, take them and turn them into the 
meadow close by the barn there, and come again ina fortnight. I must try what 
I can do for thee.” 

With many thanks, the man made his bow, and took his leave. Duly at the 
end of the fortnight, to the day, the man appeared, and asked the Doctor if he 
had done the job for him. Joha Taylor called a man, and told him to goand bring 
the horse that he had made the other day. Accordingly the horse was brought 
from the neighbouring croft, and the fellow, looking him all over with the air of 
a judge, declared that the horse was certainly better than both of the old ‘uns 
pat together ; “but,” said he, “ Doctor, you've made one mistake, and a great 

*un.” 

‘- What's that ?” asked the Doctor. 

“ Why,” said the fellow, “it is a wall-eyed ’un ; and, of all things, I canna 
abide a wall-eyed ‘un.” 

“Get away, thou fool !”’ said John, “ thou should ha’ told me that before. 

It can’t be altered now.’’ So the man walked his beast off the ground, never 
for a moment doubting but it was compounded of the two old ones, or thinking 
it at all wonderful that Dr. John had done such a thing. The Doctor had 
plenty of horses on the moor, reserved for his hounds ; and out of these he had 
picked the best. ; ; 

One of the peculiar features of the place was in the strange things which 
wealthy people, who had received benefits from the Doctors, had sent them as 
presenis—gewgaws, and things the most unlikely to be valued by such men, 
aud which showed more gratitude than judgment in the senders. I was as- 
tonished one day to find, in a house-trough, in a lane, a quantity of fine gold 
fish. On asking the Doctor why they were put there, he replied—* Some silly 
people had sent them, He thought they were as well there as anywhere.” 
Another present, of silver-pheasant fowls, found a better reception. George 
had them up at a barn above the village, and took great delight in them; and 
truly they were a most splendid flock of fowls indeed. 

But we must drawtoaclose. Great changes time has made amongst the 
Whitworth Doctors, as well as amongst other people, since thatday. Old 
John had a sister married to a great manufacturer, of the name of Madon, at 
Bacup. A friend of mine once met with James there, to see his sister, and 
met with a most hospitable reception. He there saw an old woman of 105 
years of age. She had lived in the Madon family 90 years, and nursed four 
generations of them. She had then a young child in her arms, and related to 
my friend the history of the family into which she had entered at the age of 

15. Her wages were then sixpence a-week, which were afterwards raised to 
one penny a-day. She appeared at this advanced time of life still very cheer- 
ful, being allowed to do just as much or as little as she pleased, but still attend- 
ing to the nursery, and retaining it as her peculiar task to clean an old fashioned 





grate, which no one else could keep bright enough for her. She had a daugh- 
ter of her own, about 70, whom she jocularly called the old woman. 

But not only has time swept away this patriarchial old nurse, but Dr. John, 
and Dr. James, and Mrs. George, and one of the younger ones too. I have 
heard something of the two young men going out shooting, and one accident- 
ally shooting the other; of the younger branches going to study and taking 
their medical degrees at the University ; that one or more still remains at 
Whitworth; one practises largely, much in the old style, at Olfield Lane, 
Manchester; and one is settled at Todmorden. The newspapers in giving 
an account of the riots at Todmorden the other day, stated that the house of 
James Taylor, Esq., a magistrate, and one of the family of the famous Whit- 
worth Doctors, had been entered by the rioters, and his family paintings cut to 











was got up; drank the brandy and water, and took some food. Next day he 





pieces. Can this be the James of the days of my visit to Whitworth—the 
slim youth of the old pill-manufacturing hat! If so it is probable that the por- 
traits of Drs. John and James, and George, of Mrs. George, and all the famous 
Whitworth Doctors, are gone to destruction, beyond the art of their succes- 
sors, or all the powers of “keen,” red-bottle, or black plaster, to restore them. 
The rascally rogues of Tormorden rioters! A cotton-mill might have been re- 
built; but who shall return to the world the likeness of honest John Taylor, 
who made nobles come to him as common men; who clapped the Queen of 
England on the back ; and made, for a believing countryman, one “ preatty ” 
good horse of two bad ones! The loss is irreparable ; and, perhaps, even this 
slight reminiscence may be the most palpable record of him remaining. 


* Good-looking. 
I  —— 


Davicties. 


Gentleman.—The word “ gentleman” is evidently no mark of wealth or sta- 
tion. ‘* You are no gentleman,” said a waiter in a tavern to a person who gave 
him threepence. ‘Threepence more would have constituted the gentleman in 
the eyes of the waiter, and this threepence may have been withheld through 
poverty. ‘* What sort of a person,” said an individual to his landlady, ‘is that 
who occupies your back parlour?”’ “ He is a tailor by trade,” said ste; “ but 
very much the gentleman.” This meant that he paid his five shillings a week 
regularly. Thus it seems that the word is not confined by any regard to the sta- 
tionor trade of the individual. There is no doubt that we have alla vague 
conception of something when we hear of a man being a gentleman. Vf a man 
eat too heartily, he is not a gentleman; and if another have nothing to eat, he 
also is not a gentleman. 

Domestic Tyranny.—No law of God, or man can warrant us to make a fellow- 
creature unhappy. Of all tyrants, the most execrable and the most to be dread- 
ed is a domestic tyrant. The public tyrant extends his cruelties only to his 
enemies, or to those he happens to esteem such; the domestic tyrant torments 
with a malignancy peculiar to the human race, the gentle and inoffensive crea- 
ture honours and adores him, and whose felicity is-often dependent on his smile. 
The fury of a Nero or a Domitian, is of a momentary nature, and is generally 
satisfied with the life of the object ; but the petty despot perpetuates his cruelty, 
puts the victim toa lingering death, and like the vulture of Prometheus, re- 
news his infernal task from day to day. 

Mr. Macaulay, Dr. Southey, Sir John Barrow, and other eminent men, have 
received at times one hundred guineas for a single article in the Quarterly and 
Edinburgh Remew. 

Fragrant Odour for Sick Rooms.—A few drops of oil of sandal wood, which, 
though not in general use, may be easily obtained in town, when dropped on @ 
hot shovel, will diffuse a most agreeable balsamic perfume throughout the 
atmosphere of sick rooms, or other confined apartments. 

Use of a Hat.—The whole use of a hat is probably not generally known— 
it is of more use than covering the head. If, when a person fell overboard, he 
had the presence of mind to instantly take off his hat, and hold the brim of it to 
his chin, so that the hollow would be upwards, it would keep him above the 
water as long as ever he could hold it. This has been tried, and actually proved 
correct. 

There are those who are rich in their poverty, because they are content, and 


use generously what they have :—there are others, who in the midst of their 


riches, are really poor, from their insatiable covetousness or shameful profusion. 

Effect of Music —The effect of music on the senses was oddly and wonder- 
fully verified during the mourning for the Duke of Cumberland, uncle to George 
If. A. tailor had a great number of black suits, which were to be finished in @ 


very short space of time. Among his workmen there was a fellow who wa 
always singing “ Rule Britannia,” and the rest of the journeymen joined in th 
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~ chorus. The tailor made his observations, and found that the slow time of the 


tune retarded the work in consequence he engaged a blind fidler, and p'acing 

him near the workshop, made him play constantly the lively tune of ** Nancy 
Dawson.” The design had the desired effect ; the tailor’s elbows moved obe- | 
dient to the melody, and the clothes were sent home within the prescribed | 
period. | 

Want of Confidence.—A valet the other day, it is told, declared in a lowish bet- | 
ting-room, that he had serious thoughts of quitting the service of Lord——, as he | 
had reason to believe a letter had been locked up or secreted by his noble master, | 
which contained the particulars of a rough trial in clothes; not that he cared | 
for the information, but that the withdrawal of the epistle denoted a want of con- 

e! | 

Hint to Claret Drinkers —When Carlton House was in the zenith of its 
glory— ere George the Fourth was king”—a hogshead of claret was constant- 
ly kept on tap, which was preserved as good to the last glass as when first 
broached, by this process. When wine was drawn out, the vacuum caused was 
immediately filled up—by pouring in as many clean pebbles as kept the cask 
full, and—consequently, excluded the air. The plan would be found an excel- 
lent ene to introduce into minor cellar economy. Many a nut-brown barrel, 
destined to run but half its appointed course might thus yield us liquid nectar 
to the dregs. peepee 
SULLY’S PORTRAIT OF THE QUEEN. 

St. George's Society, of Philadelphia, versus Thomas Sully. 

As numerous statements have appeared in the Press relative to the decision 
of the arbitrators in the above case, it is thought due to both parties to place 
the public in the possession of such information as will have a for its basis the 
prominent and attested point of this interesting case. With that view is the 
ollowing statement made : : 

“The Society of the Sons of St. George, established at Philadelphia, for 
the advice and assistance of Englishmen in distress,” having heard that 
the celebrated artist Mr. Sully, was on the eve of his departure for England, 
in October, 1837, adopted the resolution to memorialize her Majesty to sit for 
her picture’to Mr. Sully for the gratification and use of the society; and having 
waited on Mr. Sully with the. proposal, and made terms with him to paint 
the portrait, and to his entire satisfaction, a memorial was accordingly 
drafted, and handed to him a day or two prior to his leaving Philadelphia. 

“TO HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY, VICTORIA, 
“ Queen of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. 
“ May 17 pease your Masesty: 

“‘The Subscribers, officers of ‘The Society of the Sons of St. George, es- 
tablished at Philadelphia, for the advice and assistance of Englishmen in distress,” 
in behalf of themselves, and the Society they represent—a Society founded in 
1772, during the time when these United States were colonies of Great Britain, 
and which, from that time to the present, has exerted its benevolent influences to | 
the indigent and distressed Englishmen—beg leave to congratulate your Majesty 
upon your accession to the throne of our common country, under auspices the 
most happy to the welfare and advancement of your kingdom ; and cherishing the 
highest respect for your character and virtues, and due honour for the exalted 
station you occupy, as the Sovereign of our native country, we feel desirous to 
precure a faithful portrait of your Majesty, to be placed in a conspicuous situa- 
tion, and be the means, at the meetings of our Society, of cherishing the recol- 
lections of the country from whence we sprung. 

‘““We have been iaduced thus to petition your Majesty, in consequence of the 
contemplated departure of Thomas golly, Esq. for England ; whom we beg leave 
to recommend to your Majesty as the most fir.ished artist, in portraits, in Ameri- 
ca, who would do ample justice to your Picture, and who combines in himself 
the various recommendations of being an Englishman by birth, an accomplished 
artist, and a gentleman. 

‘* Again asking your Majesty's gracious permission, we beg you, in behalf of 
our Society, to sit for your portrait to Mr. Sully, and we shall ever pray for the 
happiness of your Majesty, and the prosperity and honour of your kingdom. 

Signed, “WM.C CARDWELL, President. 
“ WILLIAM PAGE, Vice President. 

“JOSEPH HILL, Secretary. Philadelphia, October 6, 1827.” 

Soon after his arrival in England, Mr. Sully caused the memorial of the 
Society to be handed to her Majesty, and as early as the middle of December, 
1837, Lord Melbourne wrote to him to this effect ; ‘‘ Her Majesty commands 
him to say, that she will be much pleased to sit to Mr. Sully, in the middle of 
February (1838,) at Buckingham Palace.” 

Mr. Sully, however, was not able to procure a first sitting, in consequence of | 
the manifold business then pressing upon her Majesty, until the early part of 
March, but subsequently proceeded regularly through the required number of sit- 
tings, and finished the portrait during the month of April, 1838. 

Mr. Sully was permittted to make a copy of the Portrait painted for the 
Society, while he remained in London, which he sold to a respectable publisher 
there for a handsome remuneration. 

Upon the return of Mr. Sully to the United States he claimed, upon an alleg- 
ed usage among artists the right to exhibit the original picture, as well as the 
privilege of multiplying copies indefinitely. 

The existence of this right was denied by the Society, end its exercise pre- 
vented by an application tothe Supreme Court for an injunctron, which was 
granted and regularly served upon Mr. Sully. During the pendency of the in- 
junction, and before any motion for its dissolution was made, a negotiation com- 
menced between the parties, which resulted in submitting the whole matter to 
three legal gentlemen. 

Before the arbitrators the Society claimed possession of their picture, and 
denied the right of Mr. Sully either to exhibit it or make any copy without their 

ermission. 

Mr. Sully asserted through his counsel, not only such a night, but a claim was 

resented of seventeen thousand dollars against the Society for the injury which 
Mr Sully had sustained by the injunction. 

After the examination of many witnesses, and a full argument by counsel on 

both sides, the following award was filed: 


THE AWARD. 








We, the undersigned, having heard and considered the evidence and argu- | 


ments of counsel upon the matters submitted tous bythe annexed agreement 


of refereuce, doghereby award, order, and adjudge of and concerning the premises | 


and of every part thereof as follows: 

1. We do award, order, and adjudge, that the Society of the Sons of St. 
George shall forthwith pay to Thomas Sully the sum of Five Hundred Dollars, 
and that the said Thomas Sully shall thereupon forthwith deliver to the Socie- 
ty of the Sons St. George, the full length picture of Queen Victoria, in her 
coronation robes, painted by the said Thomas Sully for the said Society. 

2. And we do further award, order, and adjudge, that upon such delivery, 
the said corporation shall hecome and remain the absolute owners of the said 
picture, to dispose of the same as they shall see fit, but that they are not, 
and shall not be deemed to be the assignees or owners of the design or in- 
vention of the said picture, and shall not have authority to obtain a copy-right 
for an engraving thereof. 


3. Andwe do further award, order, and adjudge, that the full length pic- 


ture of Queen Victoria in her coronation robes, painted by the said ‘Thomas 


Sully, for hs own use, shall be retained by hm, and that he is, and shall be | 


and remain the absolute owner thereof, to dispose of the same as he shall see 
fit ; and that he isand shall be deemed to be the author and exclusive owner 
of the invention and design of the same, and also of the invention and desigu 
of the picture to be delivered as aforesaid to the Society of the Nons of St 
George, with all the rights incident to the said authorship and ownership 

4. And we do forther award, order, and adjudge, that the Bill in Equity 
mentioned in the Submissiou shall be dismissed by the complainants, and that 
the costs of the same shall be paid in equal parts by the complainants and the 
defendant respectively. 

5. And we do finally award, order, and adjudge, that on fu'l compliance 
with this award, the parties shall respectively stand and remain exonerated and 
acquitted towards each other of and from all the claims and complaints respective- 
ly made or alleged by them in the said Submission, and shallat the request of 
either party execute and deliver mutual releases of the same without prejudice 
to their respective rights under this award. 

HOR. BINNEY. 
WILLIAM RAWLE. 

Philadelphia, May 24, 1839. 

I concur in the first clause of the foregoing award, and in so much of the 
second clause as adjudyed, that upon the delivery of the picture of Queen Victo- 
ria to the Society of the Sons of St. George. the said corporation shall become 
and remain the absolute owners of the said picture, to dispose of the same as 
they shall see fit. ; 

But being of the opinion that it was the intention of the parties in this case 
that the full and absolute property in the design or invention, and in the exccu- 
tion of the painting should be vested in the Society, with a!l the incidents and 

consequences of such property, I dissent from all that part of the second clause 
which declares that the said corporation shall not be deemed to be the assignees 
or owners of the design or invention of the said picture, nor have authority to 
‘obtain a copyright for the engraving thereof; and from the whole of the third 


and fourth clauses of the said award. I concur in so much of the fifth clause 
as declares in substance that neither party is entitled to damages in this case 
Signed, Pr. 1. WHARTON. 


May 2k:h, 1839. 
To the above may be added the opinion of T. I. Wharton, Esq., setting for 
nis reasons for dissenting to the foregoing award. 


| ready painted or prepared ; and copies to be made in the ordinary way. 


| right to depend upon something extrinsic to the contract, in the mind of one 


She Albion. 


Dissent of T. I. Wharton, Esq. 

Finding myself under the necessity of dissenting from some material parts 
of the award, signed by Mr. Binney and Mr. Rawle, I think it proper to put in 
writing some of the reasons which have led me to the conclusions stated in the 
remarks subjoined to the Award. 

_ 1. I think that upon general principles where a contract is made with an Ar- 
tist to paint a picture, or execute a piece of sculpture, the subject of which is 
named or suggested by the purchaser, the property in the painting or sculpture 
rests in the latter as soon as it is finished and ready for delivery. 

I am not aware of any distinction in respect to the tine of the property vest- 
ing, between the case of a picture and of any other chattel. In the case of a 
barge, a chariot, or the like, (whatever may be the law in respect to the proper- 
ty in the article during the progress of the work) no doubt seems to be enter- 
tained that on its completion, and on the assent of the vendee, the property 
rests in the latter, at all events as between the original parties. Here the ar- 
ticle was specially ordered by the society ; it was paid for in part, tender was 
made of the balance due ; and the acceptance of the article was specially sig- 
nified by a demand made for it ; and there is no conflicting claim of assignees, 
execution, creditor, or purchaser without notice. 

Is there any difference between a painting or sculpture, and other chattels, in 
respect to the extent and nature of the property in them? 

Undoubtedly there is a difference in the character of the articles, and in the 
kind of intellect required for their production ; and it appears to me that there 
must be a material difference in the legal estimate of a contract for the produc- 
tion or sale of one or the other. If I contract to make a coat or carriage, I 
may make twenty such, afterwards, for any who are disposed to purchase, un- 
less specially restraned by my agreement ; but if I engage to write a book, or 
play, or compose a piece of music, bas it ever been supposed that I could retain 
a copy for myself with the right of selling or publishing it ; or if a play, caus- 
ing it to be represented for profit? Yet, how does such a work of art differ 
from this? It differs as I conceive only in the circumstance of a book or piece 
of music being within the copyright law, but 1 cannot perceive any difference 
in the nature or character of = ownership, or the effect of the contract, as be- 
tween the parties to it. There can be no inherent and remaining right in the 
artist to multiply the production of his genius and skill, if by so doing he inju- 
riously effects rights of property which have been acquired under a contract 
made with him. Then if the property in a painting made to order, vests as 
soon as it is completed, I think that the artist can neither lawfully exhibit the 
paintiog, nor make another precisely the same, or a copy substantially the same, 
for sale or exhibition. a 

Ist. It is agreed that he has no right to exhibit what is called the original 
picture, after the time when it is ready for delivery, and when he is by contract 
bound to deliver it. 

2d. As to Duplicates or Copies.—I suppose a duplicate to be made by work- 
ing upon the studies, as they are called, or detached materials or clements al- 


I think the artist cannot copy from the original picture, without permission, 
either before or after delivery ; because, at the moment the picture is finished, 
under the circumstances I have stated, it becomes the property of the purchaser. 
The artist is merely the depository of it; he can make no use of it without 
permission, and copying is making use of it. ; 

I agree that the studies are the property of the artist, and that he may use 
them or dispose of them; but I do not think that either he or his assignee can 
combine them and put them together again, so as to assume exactly the same 
figure, without infringing the right of the purchaser of the original picture, any 
more than I think that the author of a book, who uus su.¢ * MS., can put to- 
gether his original sketches or fragments in the same form, and sell or publish 
another MS. work, substantially the same with that first sold; although un- 
doubtedly those sketches or fragments remain his property, and may be sold by 
him or his heirs. ; 

It is said that the object in procuring a book to be written, is to publish and 
dispose of the printed copies for profit ; and in the case of a play to have it re- 
presented on the stage with the same expectation ; and hence it is said that 
the rights of the purchaser are different or more extensive than in the case of a 
work of the fine arts. This suggestion, it may be remarked would make a 


party, which may or may not be communicated to the other party ; a view 
of a right which seems to be inconsistent with the legal and just idea of its 
character. 

The question is, however, whether the object or intention of a person order- 
ing a painting, is not to obtain the full property in it, with the usual rights and 
incidents of ownership, in respect to sale or other disposition of it; and 
whether the multiplication of paintings by the same artist, of exactly the same 
kind, and of equal merit with that contracted for, does not affect its value. 

It will be admitted that a duplicate, or even copy by the same artist, is of 
equal value with the original, if it may be so called. Cale 
One of the elements of value in a picture or other work of art, in the opinion of 
| most persons conversant with such matters, is the circumstance of its being 
| unique. Copies by another artist diminish nothing of the value of a great ori- 
| ginal painting, but in proportion as orignals of equal merit by the same artist 
| are multiplied, must the value of each in reference to money, be diminished. 
| If a painting were intended merely for the cabinet of the purchase, I conceive 
| that its pecuniary value would be affected by the production of others substan- 
tially the same. But suppose that the purchaser is desirous of reaping some 
| profit from the picture by means of asale or exhibition of it, present or future : 
| having the absolute property in it, may he not avail himself of these incidents of 
| property? It is not denied that he may ; but it would seem that this right is, 
| for everything of value, dependent on the will of the artist who has made the 
| picture, since the latter may fill the country with the same picture, of equal or 
greater value, and thereby render any sale or exhibition on the part of the ori- 
ginal purchaser entirely unproductive in respect to profit. I have come to the 
conclusion then, that upon general princip'es where there is a contract for a 
| painting bespoken, the artist cannot make use of the original or of any du- 
| plicate, or copy of it, by exhibition or otherwise, to the prejudice of the pur- 
chaser. 
2d. Ihave not been able to perceive anything in the particular circumstan- 


| 
| 


June 22, 


We can with difficulty command our feelings while we follow Sir Francis 
through the details by which he vindicates his government of Upper Canada, and 
cunvicts his late masters, her Majesty’s ministers, of a baseness or a blindness 
which, were it not so convincingly brought home to them, would appear too 
monstrous to be believed. He has, indeed, proved his case by an overwhelming 
mass of evidence, which is too clear and too direct to be gainsaid, as well as too 
strong to be resisted. His adversaries are literally crushed under the weight of 
the mass of evidence by which he convicts them, either of gross ignorance re- 
specting the state of public opinion in the province over which he presided, ora 
traitorous disregard of that opinion, and a deliberate betrayal of the interests of 
the crown. We care not upon which horn of the diiemma they may cloose to 
be impaled. They either knew how far the loyalty of the people of Upper Canada 
might be depended upon, or they did not. If the former, we should be glad to 
know the hypothesis by which their oaths of office were reconciled with a course 
of policy by which that loyalty was grieved and outraged—by which every thing 
that could be done by insult, and injury, and contumely, was done, to dishearten 
and to alienate the almost romantically luyal Canadian population. If the latter 
— if ignorance be pleaded—possibly, in a reformed parliament, the plea may, and 
even ought to be, allowed. ‘We remember when it would not be allowed, and 
when impeachment would menace the state delinquents who should seek so to 
screen themselves from national indignation. But times are changed, and the 
betrayal of our colonies may now be as meritorious, as was, in former times, the 
maintenance of those principles by which they might be retained in their alle- 
giance. In that case Sir Francis does her Majesty's ministers no small service, 
by evincing their proficiency in that new code of political morality which has, of 
late, begun to prevail, and by the adoption of which, in all its parts, they will no 
doubt, best recommend themselves to their revolutionary masters. 

But we must not detain our readers from the subject matter of the publication 
before us. Sir Francis succeeded Sir John Colborne as Governor of Upper 
Canada. The former had been removed in obedience to the wishes of Mr. 
M‘Kenzie, a low adventurer, who, by means of a budget of grievances, to which 
he cuntrived (no very difficult matter) to have a large number of signatures an- 
nexed, had obtained the ear of the Colonial-office, which he abused by the most 
flagitious misrepresentations. ‘The appointment of Sir Francis was supposed to 
have had the cordial approbation of Joseph Hume; and it was one by which all 
the revolutionary clique were, in good sooth, quite as much delighted, as by that 
of Lord Mulgrave to the vice-royalty of Ireland. ut, little did they know the 
sterling British honesty of the individual who had been thus selected to do the 
business of the trans-Atlantic traitors. 

M‘Kenzie’s huge volume of grievances had been put into his hands; with a 
special direction to beetow upon it all due attention ; and he accordingly made it 
his manual during his passage to his government, and was not without san- 
guine hopes that he weuld very soon be enabled to report to her Majesty’s minis- 
ters that his political prescriptions had succeeded to admiraticn, and that not one 
single grievance in the 553 pages of Mr. M‘Kenzie’s huge book of lamentations, 
was unredressed. 

But what was his astonishment to find that this book possessed one character 
in the Colonial office, and quite anether in Upper Canada! The “ discontented 
gentleman”’ who set it forth as embodying the entire of their views, for the pur- 
pose of engaging the sympathies of their friends in England, had not the remotest 
wish that 1t should be regarded as containing a satisfactory catalogue of the 
various important changes that were desired and expected, now that they had got 
a governor of their own; and, accordingly, it was not more strongly recommended 
to Sir Francis by Lord Glenelg, with a view to a conciliatory adjustment of colo- 
nial disagrcements, then in was by the Canadian demagogues, contemptuously 
disregarded. Its completeness, or “ finaJity,,’ was as utterly repudiated, as is, at 
present, by the English inadicals, the finality of the reform bill. But we mast 
suffer Sir Francis to tell his own story .— 

‘* Among those who in private audience presented themselves to me was Mr. 
Bidwell, the Speaker of the House of Assembly. ‘To this gentleman, who was 
the leader of the republicans, | expressed the same language which I had ad- 
dressed to the leaders uf the opposite party. 1 told him plainly that I was an 
inexperienced man, but that I would deal honestly towards the country; and, 
being resolutely determined to correct the grievances of the province, I at once 
took up the book which contained them, and invited Mr. Bidwell to converse with 
me freely on the subject. 

“To my utter astonishment he told me there were grievances not at all detailed 
in that book, which ‘the people had leng endured and were still enduring with 
great patience ; that there was no desire to rebel, but thata morbid feeling of 
dissatisfaction was daily increasing—that increase it would; and that, in fact, if 
it had not been distinctly stated that I was the bearer of new instructions, those 
with whom he had associated had come to the determination never to meet in 
provincial parliament again. ‘ What do you mean, sir,’ said I, ‘that this book 
| of grievances, which I have been especially sent to correct, does not contain the 
| complaints of the province?’ Mr. Bidwell repeated his former answer; and 
from that day to the hour of his Jeaving the country never could | get him to 
look at the book of grievances, but whenever I referred to it, he invariably tried 
to decoy me to some other will-o’-the-wisp complaint which in like manner, would 
have flown away before me had I attempted to approach it. 

When Mr. M’Kenzie, bringing with him a letter of introduction from Mr. 
Hyme, called upon me, I thought that of course he would be too happy to dis- 
cuss with me the contents of his own book ; but his mind seemed to nauseate 
its subjects even more than Mr. Bidwell's. Afraid to look me in the face, he 
sat, with his feet not reaching the ground, and with his countenance averted from 
me, at an angle of about seventy degrees ; while, with the excentricity, the volu- 
bility, and indeed the appearance of a madman, the tiny creature raved in all 
directions about grievances here and grievances there, which the committee ho 
tal, had not ventured to enumerate. 

“** Su,’ I exclaimed, ‘let us cure what we have got here first!’ But pointing 
to the book before me—no, nothing that I could say wouid induce this ped!ar to 
face his own report; and I soon found that the book had the same effect upon 
ell the republican members, and that, like the repellent end of # magnet, I had 
only to present it to the radicals to drive them from the very ubject which his 
Majesty's government expected would have possessed attraction.” 

‘There could be no clearer instance of grievance as a pretence, as distinguished 
from grievance as a cause of political disturbance. Nor was this distinction lost 





ces of this case, to take it out of what I suppose to be the general rules by 
which all similar contracts are governed. 

Ist. The suggestion of the subject was made on the part of the Society to 
Mr. Sully; they have, therefore, whatever right or property there may be in 
such design or suggestion. 

2d. There is nothing in the evidence to show that the Society commnnicated 
| to Mr. Sully, at the time of inaking the contract, that it was their intention to 

exhibit the picture for their emolument. Yet I think that it must have been 


so understood and expected fiom the outset. ‘They were known to be a society | 


established and continued for purposes of charity, and the constant practice of 

| similar societies in this country, to exhibit such pictures for the sake of aug- 
menting their funds, was probably known to both parties; and may be sup- 
posed to have eutered into the minds of these parties at the time of making 
| the contract. 

3d. Mr. Sully, while in England, seems to have taken a very different 
view of his rights and obligations from that suggested in his answer. He 
said to Mr. Todbunter, that ‘ he hardly knew whether it would be right to- 
| wards the Society to have the picture shown there,” (in England) “or an 
engraving taken.” In his letter, dated London, April 17, 1838, to Mr Sill, 
he says, ‘I hope, however, eventually to realize an adequate return for the 
labour and anxiety. ‘This will in a measure be in the power of the St. 
George’s Suciety to afford me; I desire a written promise that the portrait 
when delivered into their hands, may not be copied during my lifetime by any 
other artist than myself, and that | may have the privilege of making copies 
for other societies, with the consent of the St. George's Society” Why ask 
the privilege of making copies, if he had the right and power of perpetuating 
the originals at his pleasure, either from a duplicate made part passu with 
that to be delivered, or from the studies temaining in his possession ? 

4th. Itis agreed that the evidence failed to establish any general usage 
sufficiently certain, uniform and known, to be supposed to have entered not 
the contract. Nothing need be said on this point therefore. 

I have put down briefly, and under the pressure of cther business, some of 
the views which I have taken of this interesting subject. I need scarcely add 
that if feelings of the highest respect and admiration for the genius and tal- 
ents of Mr. Sully, could be allowed to have any influeace upon the mind in 
determining a question of legal right, my disposition would leed me to give 
such a construction to the contract in this case, as would advance what are 
supposed to be his present interests; such considerations are of course alto- 
gether inadmissable ; but I may be permitted to say that according to my 
views the real interests of art and artists will be promoted by placing the lat 
ter on the same footing in respect to the property in their works as the au 
thors of books and other literary productions. In regard to pecuniary profit, 
at least, I think they will be the gainers, it is understood to be the law, that 
they are not to retain the right of multiplying originals or copies, to the pre- 
judice of the original purchaser. (Signed) T. I. WHARTON. 

I 
| CANADA—DESPATCHES OF SIR FRANCIS HEAD. 
From the Dublin University Magazine 
When we last addressed our readers upon Cenadiar affairs, we did not appre- 
{ 





hend that we should soon have to acknowledge that Lord Durham had laid us 
ablication of the despatches before us ; and fo them we owe the development 


8 | f a system of misgovernment, such as is, we believe, unparalleled in the history 


of the British empire. 


upon the new governor, who very soon perceived that the agitators were as litile 
desirous that any real remedies should be applied to the maladies of which they 
| complained, as idle and profligate beggars are, thatthe ugly sores should be heal- 
ed up, which they often keep open and exasperato, in order to practice upon miste- 
| ken commisseration. Sir Francis also shrewdly suspected that the House of As- 
| sembly which had been chosen under a M’Kenzie influence, iisrepresented the 
public Opinion of the province, and that the people themselves were as much 
disposed to be loyal and tranquil as their agitators were discontented and fac- 
tious. He thus writes to Lord Glenelg, on the 5th of Fevrvary, 1836 ;— 

‘** As far as I was capable of judging, it appeared to me that in general terms 
a good feeling pervaded a majority of the people of this province, who, intently 
occupiedin their various locations, are naturally desirous to be tranquil, and 
equally disposed to be loyal. 

“That party feeling, however, and struggle for office, which have existed so 
strongly in the mother country, have produced similar excitements in the pro- 
vince ; added to which, strong republican principles have leeked into the country 
from the United States. These various elements have long been conflicting 
together in the House of Assembly, which, | firmly believe, misrepresents the 
general feeling and interests of the inhabitants, who, as I have before said, ardently 
desire peace, tranquility, and a continuance of exemption from taxation. But, 
from the peculiar state of this infant society, all that is good and estimable remains 
atthe bettom, while the surface is agitated by factious discussions. 

“ As far as I have been able to judge I should say that the republican party 
are implacable; that no concession whatever would satisfy them, their self- 
interes'ed object being, to possess themselves of the government of this province, 
for the sake of lucre and emolument. Under these circumstances, I considered 
the great danger I had to avoid was the slightest attempt to conciliate any party ; 
that the only course for me to adopt was, to act fearlessly, undisguisedly, and 
straightforwardly, for the interests of the country, to throw myself on the good 
sense and good feeling of the people, and abide a result, which, I firmly believe, 
will eventually be tiiumpha..t."”” 

Upon the 15:h of the same month, when he had had a fuller opportunity of 
knowing the state af the province, and of seeing through the designs of the agi- 
tators, he writes thus :— 

“TI can essure your lordship that I have had very satisfactory and amicable 
conversationa with a number of individuals of all parties; and the more I reflect 
upon what I have heard and observed, the more convinced I am that the popu- 
lation of Upper Canada will eventually rally round this government, if it firmly 
and decidedly declare that it is determined to maintain the constitution inviolate, 
butto correct cautiously, yet effectually, all real grievances. 

“ As long as the people in the remote districts are allowed to believe that the 
government of this province feels itself insecure, so long will they be disposed 
ta attach themselves to whatever they were led to conceive has stability and 
strength ; but if their own interests be appealed to—if they find that we are 
anxious to infuse among them capital and population both of which they ardently 
desire, hand that nothing but dissension prevents it, they will, I firmly believe, 
very quickly correct for themselves the greatest of all their grievances—namely, 
a facttous opposition to the Brittish government.” 

By a movement on the part of the Tories, or, as they are more properly called 
the constitutionists, in Canada, Sir Francis complains that he was now embar 
rassed. An active member of his executive council strongly urged him to in 
crease the number of that body ; and upon grounds, indeed, which were very 
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plausible, and should have been deemed perfectly satisfactory had they been 
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submitted at a more convenient season. But, in the then state of his informa- 
tion, the governor did not clearly see his way; and while he felt that something 
must be done, in compliance wi h the requisition of his privy council, the danger 
of making a false move was quite apparent. But we confess we do not regret 
that he was led thus early into negociations with the republican party, by which 
their designs were very clearly unveiled: because this it was that caused him 
to make a timely and a yigorous stand against them. 

The individual in whom, from his ignorance of persons, he was led to place 
confidence, as an adviser in this businezs, was a patriot of the M’Kenzie class ; 
and he at first insisted that the three old councillors shonld be removed, and that 
he should be enabled to make such arrangements as might ensure him the sup- 
portof the House of Assembly. This last condition showed the governor clear- 
ly what he was at; and he had the good sense and the manliness instantly to re- 
ject it. 

‘With this demand,” he tells Lord Gienelg, ‘‘I resolutely refused to comply, 
on the grounds that I had other interests besides those of the Heuse of Assembly 
to consider—that the Commons already possessed its own legitimate power— 
that to impart to it in addition an exclusive influence in my council would be un- 
constitutional and unjust; besides which, it would at once connect with party 
feelings the representative of his Majesty, who ought to stand unbiassed, and 
aloof from all such considerations.” 

Finding that he was thus resolved, the “discontented gentleman” was con- 
tented ultimately to become a privy counsellor upon his own terms—bringing 
with him, however, into the cabinet, one of the most arrant traitors in the whole 
province, and calculating that, in no longer time they would be enabled, in one 
way or other, to accomplish their common object. Sir Francis, however, was 
also on his guard, and, in the letter in which he acknowledges their acceptance 
of office, clearly intimates his opinion of the nature of the trust which they had 
undertaken, and that ins:ead of his becoming their instrument to carry into ef- 
fect the decrees of the House of Assembly, éhey were to be considered as his 
unbiassed and independent advisers. His words are these :— 

“The confidence I shall repose in you will be implicit; and, as I have no 
preliminary conditions either to accede to, or require from you, I shall rely on 
your giving me your unbiassed opinion on all subjects respecting which I may 
feel it advisable to require it.” 

This was, no doubt, a character which they hoped soon to change for one 
more in accordance with their republican predilections; and we have little 
doubt that had they to deal with a governor of the Lord Gosford or Lord Dur- 
lam stamp, their expectations would have been speedily realized. 

Ds. Rolph, one of the new privy councillors, was the individual whose ap- 
pointment gave the greatest offence to the Constitutional party, and from which 
the greatest amount of mischief was apprehended. He was the friend and confi- 
dent of Bidwell and M’Kenzie : and, as a majority of the then House of Assembly 
were pledged to their views of colonial government, and as these comprised not 
only that the executive council should be responsible to, but that the legislative 
council should be elected by, the people—that the governor in fact should be a 
cypher, and that the dependence of the colony upon the mother country should 
be a mere name ;—Dr. Rolph conceived that the time had come when the 
practical assertion of those propositions might be insisted upon, and that, sup- 
ported, as they were, by the House of Assembly, the governor would not dare 
to disregard a requisition to that effect from his constitutional advisers. The 
Doctor possessed that sort of insinuating eloquence which enabled him to pre- 
vail upon all his colleagues, both the old and the new members, to join with him 
in an address to the governor, praying that the executive council should be de- 
clared responsible to the people; that this, in reality, was the law of the land ; 
and that the old practice was unconstitutional. In case Sir Francis should be of a 
different opinion this council, sworn to secrecy, prayed that they might be per- 
mitted to communicate with the people! ! Upon this he observes— 

“When I received this unexpected document, which was regularly signed by 
all the six members of the council, I saw no reason tobe alarmed at it. That I 
was sentenced to contend on the soil of America with democracy, and that if I 
did not overpower it, it would overpower me, were solemn facts which for some 
weeks had been perfectly evident to my mind; but by far the most difficult 
problem I had to solve was, where I ought to make my stand. To involve my- 
self in a struggle with the House of Assembly, about any one trifling conces- 
sion, would I knew, have brought the home government down upon me with all 
its power; the province might also, with some apparent reason, have complain- 
ed ; and thus bit by bit, and inch by inch, I felt I might be driven to abandon con- 
stitutional ground, which, once lost, cou!d never be reclaimed. It was, therefore, 
I repeat, with but little apprehension that I found my council (who, I knew, 
would be immediately backed by the House of Assembly) had called upon me 
at once to serrender to a democratic principle of government, which I felt so 

long as the British flag waved in America, could never be admitted.” 

His resolution was at once-taken. ‘The republicans had now made war upon 
the prerogative, and taken the initiative in a struggle, upon the issue of which 
the fate of monarchical institutions depended. The least backwardness on his 
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government must be brought toa complete stand-still. Sir Francis immediate- 
ly reserved their money bills, and refused to grant their contingencies—a mea- 
sure by which their sources of patronage must be dried up, and the mischievous 
effects of their factious proceedings made quite manifest to all clsses of the 
people. Having done this he prorogued the parliament, and awaited with con- 
fidence the result. Hisdespatches to Lord Glenelg at this critical period, pos- 
sess an interest not exceeded by that of any official document which we have 
ever perused. 

‘“** Why,’ it will be asked, ‘have the supplies in Upper Canada been stop- 
ped?’ ‘The answer is, because the complaints of the republicans were ordered 
to be corrected ; and being thus driven off their grievance-ground, they were 
forced by your lordship to unveil their real object, which has been neither more 
nor less than to seize upon the power and patronage of the crown! 

““* And how,’ it will be asked, ‘have they attempted to dothis!* I reply, 
by demanding that the executive council be henceforward responsible to the 
people ; or, in other words, to themselves, for the acts of the lieutenant go- 
vernor, 

«And is this all?’ No; they further demand that the legislative council 
shall be elective ; or, in other words, that it also shall be nominated by them- 
selves ; and if this does not betray their real object—if this does not prove to 
people in England the traitorous, democratic intentions of the half-dozen re- 
publieans who have been allowed to agitate tha, noble province—facts are use- 
less, and argument powerless ! 

“If the duties of the lieutenant-governor of this province merely consisted in 
his being one branch out of three of the colonial legislature, even in that case 
there could be no more reason why he should be governed by an executive 
council, than that such a body should be created to govern the House of 
Assembly or the legislative council ; but besides the lieutenant-governor’s sta- 
tion in the provincial legislature, he has to guard the lands and property of the 
crown; in short, he is the oaly individual in this colony competent to consider 
the interests of the British empire, of which tuis colony is but an atom. 

‘The executive council ere his privy council, to give him sworn advice when 
he wants it, and not to ‘ encumber him with help’ when he does not require it. 

‘If I had been governed by my late council, the constitution of this province 
would at this moment be subverted, for it will be evident to your lordship that 
the unanimous demand they made upon me was contrary to law. 

“This doctrine was, in 1828, clearly explained by Mr. (now Lord) Stanley, 
who, in reply to Mr. Koebuck’s motion, ‘That a seleet committee be appointed 
to inquire into the political state of the Canadas,’ deciared as follows :— 

“* The first point to which the honourable member referred was the constitu- 
tion of the executive council. It may, perhaps, be necessary for me to inform 
the house that the executive council is a body acting in the nature of the privy 
council in this country—advising the governor, but not respousible to him, and 
forming a covncil against whose opinion, as well as with it, he may act.’ 

“* My lord, I most solemnly declare, as my deliberate opinion, that if this doc- 
trine be ever subverted, democracy, in the worst possible form, will prevail in our 
colonies. The two branches of the legislature have their respective interests 
to attend to, whica too often are made subservient to their private views; but 
the lieutenant-governor is the king’s sentinel, and if he be disarmed of the 
power he has received from the imperial parliament, and be fettered by his pro- 
vincial council, the republicans will move heaven and earth to become the indi- 
viduals to govern him. 

‘If the power of the lieutenant-governor is to be surrendered, I respectfully 
recommend that the deed be done in broad daylight : for, to hamper him by the 
number ot his councillors, or to oblige him to consult them when he does not 
need their advice, would most surely produce the same effect in a weak dis- 
creditable manner. 

‘As the subject is of vast importance, and as I believe our colonial posses- 
sions now hang upon your lordship’s decision, I will proceed to show with what 
artifice the republicans of the House of Assembly of this province have, in their 
petition against me, endeavoured to attain this object. 

‘“T have stated to your lordship that the instructions you gave me to correct 
the grievances of this country have had the effect of breaking to pieces the re- 
publican party. The loyal feeling which is now rising up to support me in all 
directions is greater than I dare describe ; as a single proof of which I will in- 
form you that a scene took place on my proroguing the provincial legislature, 
which is unprecedented in the history of this country. 

‘Although Toronto is, and always has been, the head-quarters of the reform- 
ers, and though this capital will suffer more than any other part of the province 
by the stoppage of supplies, yet never before was the parliament-house so 
crowded, inside and out, as when I went there to deliver my speech. 

** As soon as it was ended, contrary to all custom, a burst of acclamation re- 
sounded—cheers were several times repeated, and a crowd of the most res- 
pectable people, of all parties, actually endeavoured to take the horses from my 
carriage to draw me up to the Government House. 

‘On the speech being read again by the Speaker in the House of Assembly, 





part to repel this aggression, must, he foresaw, be fatal ; and he accordingly at 
once apprised the requisitionists, that they could not retain his confidence at | 
the same time that they avowed such opinions. ‘Their resignation followed as 
amatter of course; aud although four of them became almost instantly con- 
vinced of the imprudence into which they had been betrayed, and offered to 
recant all they had written, Sir Francis wisely judged that the document by 
which he had been insulted could only be cancelled by the same council from 
which it proceeded, and that the reply which had already been given must be 
final, unless it was retracted as formally as it was made. He observes :— 
“Thad two reasons for maintaining this course: first, because had I dis- 


the gallery and floor was equally crowded, and, as soon as Mr. Speaker Bidwell 
had concluded, three cheers were given in the house, although never before bad 


such a demonstration of public feeling been evinced. 








Married, at St. Andrews, N. B., on the [0th inst., by the Rev. Dr. Allen, Allan Gilmour, 


Esq., merchant, Glasgow, Scotland, formerly of Quebec, to Agnes, fourth daughter of 
the late John Strang, Esq., merchant. 


Married, at Christ Church, Boston, on the 12th inst., by the Rev. W. Crosswell, C. H. 


Gates, Esq., of Montreal, to Euphemia, youngest daughter of Edward Schaw, Esq,, of 
Jamaica. 





missed only the two popular candidates without explaining the cause, I should 
have incurred the greatest unpopularity, and should have been hampered by 
the continuance in office of the other four ; secondly, because, for the reasons 
above stated, being persuaded that sooner or later it would be necessary I 
should stand agaiust a doctrine which was rapidly tending to upset the prero- 
gative of the crown, I deemed it advisable to do so before it got too strong for 











me, particularly as I never could hope to attain a more advantageous position | _ 


for the contest than that afforded me by the ill-written document of my own 
council.” | 

By the House of Assembly he was now assailed with a violence for which 
he was quite prepared, as he fully relied on the loyalty of the province, and 
was satisfied that the matter in dispute would soon be seen in such a light as 
must win for him “ golden opinions” from all who were not arrant traitors. To- 
wards the constitutional party the governor had hitherto maintained a reserve 
wluch caused on their part a corresponding allienation. ‘They regarded him as 
the representative of Joseph Hume, who came to do the bidding of Bidwell | 
and M‘Kenzie, and by whom the colony was to be rapidly relieved from the 
oppressive interference of the mother country, and incorporated with all con- 
venient speed wih the American Union. But as soon as he broke with the re- 
publicans, and evinced a resolute determination to resist the insidious en- 
croachments by which the British government was to be undermined, he ex- 
perienced a support from the Canadian conservatives which did him and them 
equal honour; nor can we resist the pleasure of extracting his acknowledg 
ment of that suppport in his own words :— 

“As soon as the constitutionalists were convinced by the principles which I 
was maintaining, that, notwithstanding Mr. Hume's pestilential letter of re- 
commendation in favour of Mr. M‘Kenzie, (who had openly boasted of it,) and 
notwithstanding the suspicious appointment of Dr. Rolph to my council, I was 
mot, as had been generally supposed a democrat, they most loyally, one 
and all, joined me, toa man. Moral war was thus, (as it long ago ought to | 
have been by his Majesty’s government) openly proclaimed between the consti- 
tutionalists and the republicans; or, in other words, between those who were 
for British institutions against those who were for soiling the empire by the in- 
troduction of democracy ; and I need hardly add, that the approaching strug- 
gle was most anxiously looked upon by the other North American colonies as 
one on which their own political destinies depended.” 

Every day now brought with it some demonstration of popular feeling, by 
which it became apparent that the demagogues had overreached themselves. 
Ata meeting convened by M’Kenzie and his associates, ten miles from ‘Toron- 
to, the county where the faction was supposed to have the greatest influence, 
the agitator could scarcely obtain a hearing, although every artifice had been 
employed to excite and todelude the people. Upon this Sir Francis observes, 
mn a memorial addressed to the Colonial-oflice, on the 6th of April, 1836 ;— 

“The effect which this unexpected defeat will produce throughout the pro- 
vince will, [am perfectly convinced, eventually break up the radical faction ; 
and as soon as J have an opportunity of visiting, as I propose to do if I remain here, 
every county in this province, and of meeting and conversing with the inhabi- 
tants, I feel quite confident that a burst of loyalty will resound from one end of 
the province to the other, for a more honest, well-meaning yeomanry and pea- 
santry cannot exist than his Majesty's subjects in this noble province. | 

“Tt is out of my power to descrive to your lordship, without the appearance 
of exaggeration, the joy and gladness expressed to me by all parties at the con | 
stitutional resistance I have made; but I will not conceal from your lordship | 
that there is one question in almost every vody’s mouth, namely, * Will the lieu | 
tenant-governor be supported by the home government ?’ ‘ He never will!’ say 
the radicals; we fear he will not!’ say the constitutionists. 





enjoy. 3 
all their mandates for overthrowing the government, and establishing liberty 


| and equality of the first water. 
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We are without later advices from England. 


The Chartists, whose demands for extravagant and impracticable reform have 


almost excited ridicule, are becoming more bold from the perfect impunity they 


The National Convention sits weekly in London, frow which emanate 


Not long since their deliberations resulted in 
a petition to Parliament, which was immediately spread open for signature ; 
and a solemn procession attended its delivery to Messrs. Atwood and Fielden 
for presentation. This tremenduous looking document was five hundred 


pounds in weight, being signed by a million and a half of Chartists, and when 


| rolled up had the appearance of a large bale of matting. It was placed in a 


cart, and was ornamented with streamers or weepers. Two horses were neces- 
sary for drawing this awful infliction on the Parliamentary clerks, and it was 
accompanied by numbers, in) all the solemnity and extent of a state funeral. 
But the richest part of the story is, that the honourable member to whose 
care it was consigned, stated that he durst not take upon himself the respon- 
sibility of taking charge of so ponderous and important a deed, between that 
time and the day of formal presentation. The deputation remonstrated and 
they seemed to have some indistinct glimpses of the ridiculous in 
their position, and begged that Mr. Atwood would at least let the petition remain 
for a while, until the mob had dispersed ; as if they felt conscious that they were 
the mercy of the very dregs of society. Mr Atwood, after a considerable 


entreated ; 


now at ; 
discussion withdrew, leaving “ The Petition” in the cart ; and the worshipful de- 


d themselves in finding a custodium for their precious charge in 
at length successful, as they deposited it—doubtless with due 
We offer no com- 


putation busie 
which they were 
solemnities—in a rubbish hole at the foot of the staircase. 
ment on this proceeding, as itis evident that all the parties concerned in this ri- 


diculous mummery were more or less ashamed of themselves. 


aders will find in the previous columns the award of the arbitrators in 
the case of the St. George’s Society, of Philadelphia, and Mr. Sully, the artist, 
in relation to the Portrait of the Queen. To the award we have appended the 
Dissent of Mr. T. J. Wharton, one of the arbitrators; and as this dissent goes 
so fully into the merits of the case, it is not necessary for us to restate them, 


Our re 


and we consequently content ourselves by referring our readers to them. 
We said last week that the award was most extraordinary, and it certainly is, 


for under what pretence such a decision could be arrived at, by intelligent men, 
with such evidence before them, is inconceivable. Mr. Sully was engaged by 
the Society to paint a portrait of the Queen, for the stipulated sum of $1000; 





of the owner to exhibit it himself. Suppose a person of means in England 
thought proper to send out a painter to this country to take a panoramic view 
of the City and Bay of New York for exhibition in London, (no bad speculation, 
by-the-bye,) paying the artist the sum he demands for his time and talents,— 
has that artist the right to say that he will exhibit this picture himself for his 
own benefit, or even to take a copy of it for that purpose before he delivers it 

to his employer? The notion is utterly preposterous and irreconcileably at 
war with the principles of justice and common sense. But the two arbitrators 
contend that the right or invention, as they call it of the picture, is invested in 
Mr. Sully—or in other words, that he is the owner of the picture and not the 
Society ! He has merely condescended to sell them a copy of their own pic- 
ture for $1000! Such an assumption, however, is entirely at variance with the 

evidence offered in the case, and even if the principle of a copyright could be 

established, did not Mr. Sully sell that copyright to the society! Mr. Sully 

was actually in the employ of the Society for the time being, and was engaged 

to perform, for a stipulated sum, a certain specific service,—surely then the pro- 

duct of this service was theirs and not his, and his right to it was extinguished 

the moment the moncy far this service was paid. But it is not necessary to 

dwell longer on a case that is so self evident. Captai:. Marryat was not per- 

mitted to retain any right in his works even when he had made no sale. 

It may also be remarked that Mr. Sully could not have procured the honor 
of asitting but through the intervention of the Society,—their memorial, the 
request of a body of the Queen's subjects at a distance, was his passport to the 
reyal presence. A request unless so aided would have been refused to ninety 
nine hundredtlis of all the artists in the kingdom. Nor should we omit to poing 
out the glaring injustice of the Award, in prohibiting the Society from making 
an engraving from their picture. 

We lament the issue of this case, as it will deprive the charitable fund of the 
Philadelphia Society of a considerable augmentation, since Mr. Sully is now 
exhibiting his copy in Broadway for his own private emolument. We speak 
the more plainly because Mr. Sully is an Englishman, and the widows and fa§ 
thers of his less fortunate countrymen will be the real sufferers in the case. 
The Society’s picture will, we understand, be shortly exhibited in this city, for 
the joint benefit of St. George's Societies of Philadelphia and New York. 

The absence of vessels from England gives us an opportunity to insert a 
little more of Sir Francis Head's Narrative, which we are happy to see is in the 
course of publication by some of the more influential papers in Canada. We 
have availed ourselves—as the entire narrative is to long for our jourual—of an 
excellent digest which we found in the Dublin University Magazine, and which 
we shall endeavour to complete in the next number. This we think will be 
sufficient to convey to the reader a tolerable notion of the ex-Governor's per- 
formance, and we venture to say that no publication extant communicates one- 
half the information concerning Upper Canada that this does. The wound is 
fully and fearlessly probed, and is found to consist, not of a deep seated disaf- 
fection and treason to the monarchy of Great Britain, but to the machinations 
of a parcel of poor rogues and a few, very few, rich fools—one party deserving 
accommodation in the Penitentiary—the other lodgings in Bedlam,—the whole 
being kept up by the folly and imbecility constantly in progress at the Colonial 
Office, until it ended in bringing a number of the more guilty to the gallows. 
The entire narrative ought to be circulated in every town, village, and hamlet 
throughout the North American colonies. 





It is reported that Mr. Featherstonhaugh has been appointed Geologist to 
the Commission now about to be organized for the new survey of the North- 


eastern Boundary. , 
We have inserted the account of the late attempt made to prosecute the in- 


vestigations of Capt. Franklin, in the Polar Sea, and although not eminently 
successful, we do not doubt a favourable result hereafter. 








We regret to learn that a more minute inquiry into the circumstances of the 
loss of the John Bull steamer, by fire, on the St. Lawrence, does not result in 
acquitting the Canadian inhabitants of the brutality to the unfortunate sufferers 
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“ Your lordship has to settle this question; AND,IN MY HUMBLE OPINION, UPon | the suggestion came Irom the Society, not! ully, and the privilege of 
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than has been charged upon them. Some few families, however, must be ex- 
cepted, whose exertions were most humane and honorable, but the rule of mis- 


conduct, we fear, was very general. 





The journals of New Orleans announce the arrival of Mr. William Kennedy, 
one of the attachés to the High Commission of Lord Durham, in Canada. As 
the Report of the Iligh Commissioner proposes the measures adopted in Louisi- 
ana as a model for the future government of these Colonies, it is probable that 
the journey of Mr. Kennedy is not altogether unknown to his lordship. —{ Que- 
bec Canadien. ] 


The following works are just published by Samuel Colman, No. 8, Astor 
House. 

New Musical Publication. An Introduction to the Art of Singing. By J. 
A. Sconsia. This is a clever, well-arranged clementary treatise, and evident- 
ly from the pen of one intimately and correctly familiar with vocal tuition. 
The rules and directions are clear and explicit, and formed upon the practice 
of the most esteemed masters. ‘The Solfeggi are numerous, progressive, and in 
good taste, being well calculated either to form or to improve the judgment of 
musical students; and a very copious appendix consists of highly approved 
pieces from first rate composers, marked for the practice of those who have 
made considerable progress in vocal art. 
this treatise, as worthy of attention for the aid of those who are studying the art 





We can conscientiously recommend 


of singing. 

Phantasmion, Prince of Palmland. 2. vols. Edited by Grenville Mellan, 
The editor informs his readers that this beautiful fairy tale is originally from the 
pen of Mrs. Henry Nelson Coleridge only daughter of the late S. T. Colerige ; 
why this version of the work should be in prose when he dwells so much in 
praise of the stanza in which the original is constructed, we are at a loss to 
understand ; but, independent of such considerations, it is a valuable and inge- 
nious composition, the allegory and the moral of the tale are well worthy of 
attention, and the work ought to be extensively circulated. : 

She white Sulpher Papers : or Life at the Springs of western Virginia. 
L. Pencil, Esq., 

Virginia Sulphur Springs. 

Both the above works are evidently written as commendatory of the Springs, 
on which they treat, and which at this season of the year are likely to draw at- 
tention. There can be nothing objectionable in this so long as the descriptions 
are candid; for unless such places are brought under public notice, their effica- 
cy is wasted, and the public are deprived of the knowledge of valuable assis} 
tance to health, and recreation. These works are in sprightly style, and are 
sifficiently circumstantial without being tedious. 

John Smith’s Letters, with Picters to match. These letters have appeared 
in the New York Mirror, and are now collected into a neat volume, with litho- 
graphic illustrations. As the medium through which they were originally given 
to the public necessarily infers a large circulation to them, we have no occasion 
to enlarge here on their merits; suffice it that readers will have a large fund 
of amusement in the perusal. 


By 





N English lady isdesirous of obtaining a situation as Governess in a private faanily. 


She is competent to teach the French and Italian languages, the Piano Forte, with 
the usual branches of an English Education. Address A. T., post paid, box 468 Poat 
Office, New York. g 3 





BRITISH AND AMERICAN STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY. 
New York to London, 
Steam ship BRITISH QUEEN, Lieut. Richard Roperts, R. N., commander. This 
splendid steam ship, burthen 2016 tons, and 500 horse power, will sail from London on 


29:h June, aud Portsmouth on Ist July. The days appointed for her departure from this 
port to London, are 
ist Aawust, Ist October, Ist December. 
rh e of passage is fixed as follows. Saloon 35 guineas, or $163.33-100 , Lower state 
oa 1ineas, or $140 , Fore Sa ) guineas, or $93.33. Children under 14 years, 
h I . 
For freight, (of which t < will take 600 tons,) or passage, apply to 
WADSWORTH & SMITH, 4 Jones’ Lane, rearof 103 Front street, 
Agents e Br. and Am. Steam Nav. Co. 
rienced § ittached to the shi 
Plans of the Ca 0 at the office of the Consignees June 22, 
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PROGRESS OF NORTH AMERICAN DISCOVERY 
FOR 1838. 


Fort Conference, Great Bear Lake, 1838. 


Hon. Sirs—It now becomes our duty to report the Rar so o success of the 
expedition to the eastward this summer, in consequence o the extraordinary 
duration of the ice. Much, however, has been done to prepare the way for 
another attempt next year, and our hopes, instead of being depressed, are ele- 
vated by the knowledge eo painfully acquired this season. — 

On the 6th of June, our boats were conveyed on the ice to the mouth of 
Dease’s River (then just open,) the ascent of which was commenced the fol- 
lowing day. With some assistance from Indians we reached the portage lead- 
ing to the Dismal Lakes, discovered by Mr. Simpson last winter, and carried 
the boats across it without accident. ‘The ice on these lakes was still perfectly 
solid, and we were provided with iron-shod sledges for the passage; on these 
we fixed the boats, and the wind being still fair, hoisted sail, which greatly aided 
the crews on the hauling ropes. In this manner these frozen reservoirs, which 
are full thirty miles long, were pred ‘n two days, and we reeched our provi- 
sion-station at Kendell Liver onthe 19th. There we had the satisfaction to 
find the two men left there by Mr. Simpson in April, well, and their two Indi.n 
hunters successful in the chase. Two of these active fellows consented at one 
to accompany us along the coast, and proved not only good voyagcrs, but, dar- 
ing our frequent detentions among the ice, killed so many reindeer as enabl-d 
us to save nearly half our summer’s stock of provisions. On the next day, 
June 20th, we proceeded to the Coppermine River, which we found still sst. 
It gave way on the 22d, and we descended all its “ terrible” rap‘ds et full flood, 
while the ice was still driving. Below the Bloody Fall the river did not clear 
till the 26th, and on the Ist of July we pitched our tents at the ocean. ‘Two or 
three Esquimaux families were seen there, but they took the alarm and fled 
over the ice towards some distant islands. Here and on various parts of the 
coast, a fine collection of plants was made by Mr. Dease. 

We remained imprisoned in the mouth of the Coppermi: , awaiting the open- 
ing of the ice, till the 17th of July. Our subsequent pro ress along the coast 
was one incessant, we may say desperate, struggle with the same co'd, obda- 
rate foe, in which the boats sustained serious damage, several planks be ng 
more than half cut through. At various points we saw caches of Esquimaux 
placed upon lofty rocks, out of reach of beasts of prey; but we did not /all in 
with any of the owners, who seemed all to have goue inland to kill reindeer 
after their winter seal hunt among theislands. Fragments of Dr. Richardson’s 
mahogany boats were found widely scattered ; and many articles left by h's 
party at the Bloody Fall were carefully preserved in the native kecpings. On 
the 29th of July we at length succeeded in doubling Cape Barrow. The north- 
ern part of Bathurst’s Inlet was still covered with a solid sheet of ice; and 
instead of being able to cross over direct to Point Turnagain, we were com- 
pelled to make a circuit of 140 miles by Arctic Sound and Barry’s Islands. On 
the eastermost of that group Mr. Simpson discovered, at the base of a crumb 
ling cliff, several pieces of pure copper ore, and the adjacent islands had also 
the appearance of being strongly impregnated with that metal. A series of 
specimens of all the principal rocks along the coast was preserved. In order to 
attain Cape Flinders, we had to perform a portage across an island, and several 
over the ice. On the 9th of August wedoubled that Cape ; and in a little bay, 
three miles to the southward of Franklin’s furthest encampment in 1821, our 
boats were finally arrested by the ice, which encompassed them for 82 days, so 
different was the season of 1838 from that of 1821, when Franklin found a 
perfectly open sea there on the 16th of August. 

In June, the early part of July, and the middle of August, we had frequent 
storms, accompanied by snow and frost, but during the greater part of July and 
the beginning of August calms prevailed, which, together with the severity of 
the preceding winter, we consider as the cause of the tardy disruption of the 
ice this season. 

On the 20th of August we were obliged to relinquish all hopes of advancing 
further with the boats. That our efforts might not, however, prove wholly 
fruitless, Mr. Simpson offered to conduct an exploring party on foot for ten 
days. It was at the same time arranged between us, that, in the event of any 
favourable movement taking place in the ice, Mr. Dease should advance with 
one boat. Signals were agreed upon in the event of our missing each other on 
the way, and should we unfortunately do so, the last day of August was fixed 
for the rendezvous of both parties at Boat Harbour. That unlucky spot is 
situated in lat, 68 degrees 16 minutes 25 seconds North, long. 109 degrees 20 
minutes 45 seconds West ; variations of the compass 46 degress East. Mr. 

Simpsons narrative of his journey and discoveries to the eastward is annexed. 

On the 31st of August we cut our way out of our icy harbour, the grave of 
one year’s hopes, and having the benefit of fair winds, crossed Bathurst's Inlet. 
among Wilmot Islands, and safely re-entered the Coppermine River on the 3d 
Sept. The following day we proceeded to the Bloody Fall, and there secreted 
our superfluous provisions. The ascent of the Coppermine (hitherto deemed 
impracticable) to near the junction of the Kendall River, was accomplished on 


SHye Albion. 


splendid and unlooked-for view suddenly burst upon me. The ocean, as if 
transformed by enchantment, rolled its free waves beneath and beyond the 
reach of vision. To the eastward islands of various shape and size overspread 
its surface, and the northern land terminated in a bold and lofty cape bearin 
north-east, at least 40 miles distant, while the coast of the continent trend 
away tothe south entrance of an ice skirted strait. The extensive land to 
the northward I have called Victoria Land, in henour of our youthful Sover- 
eign, and its eastern extremity | have called Cape Pelly, after the Governor of 
the Hon. Company. To the promontory where we encamped I have attached 
the name of Cape Alexander, after an only brother, who would give his right 
hand to be the sharer of my journies. The rise and fall of the tide there was 
about three feet, being the greatest observed by us in the Arctic Seas. 
The coast here changes its character; the water becomes deep, and the ap- 
proach easy, and I have little doubt that the is!ands contain secure harbours for 
shipping. Next morning, at the distance of eight or nine miles, we crossed 
another high cape, formed of trap rocks, in latitude 68, 52, 18, 5 North, the 
vo.'.t'eos of the compass being 63 East. The travelling had become more and 
more toilsome, our road now passing over some miles of round loose stones, and 
then through wet mossy reets suwn with dwarf willows. At our usual hours 
we opened a large bay s‘udded with islands which ran on five miles to the S. 
S. W. and then turned off in a bold sweep of rounded granite hills like those 
near Melville Sound and Cape Barrow, dipping to the sight in the E. S. E. at 
the distance of thirty miles. The walk round even this portion of the bay 
would have consumed three days ; and the time allotted for our outgoing was 
a’... .dy capired, and twv or three of my men were severely larned from the 
f tigues of their burdens, the inequalities of the ground, and the constant im- 
mersion in icy cold water. I besides cherished hope that by making the best of 
our way back we might, agreeably to my arrangement with Mr. Dease, meet 
him, bringing one of the boats, in which case, with an open sea before us, we 
coald have still considerably extended our discoveries before the commence- 
ment of winter. I may here remark, that we were singularly fortunate in the 
five deys of our outward journey, the weather being so moderate and clear that 
I daily obtained astronomical observations, whereas, before our departure from 
the boats, and during our return to them, we had continual storms, with frost 
and snow, rain and fogs. Close to our furthest encampment appeared the 
site of three Esquimaux tents of the preceding year, with a liitle stone chim- 
ney apart. We passed the remains of a larger camp, and the reinains of seve- 
ral human skeletons near Cape Franklin, but through the journey we found no 
recent traces of that few and scattered people. 
The morning of the 25th of August was devoted to the determination of our 
position, and the erection of a pillar of stones on the most elevated part of the 
point ; after which I took possession ofthe country with the usual ceremony, in 
the name of the Hon. Company, and for the Queen of Great Britain. In the 
pillar I deposited a brief sketch of our proceedings, for the information of who 
ever might find it. The situation is latitude 68, 43, 39 North, long. reduced by 
T.C. Smith’s watch, from excellent lunars at the boats, 106, 3, 11 W. the mag- 
netic variation being 60 38 23 E. The compass grew sluggish and uncertain 
in its movements as we advanced eastwaad, and frequently had to be shaken 
before it would traverse at all. Two miles to the southward of our encampment 
a rapid river of some magnitude discharges itself into the bay, the shores of 
which seemed more broken and indented than those along which we had tra- 
velled. Independently of Victoria Land, and an archipelago of islands, I have 
had the satisfaction of fully exploring 100 miles of coast, and of seeing 
30 miles further, making, in all, after deducting Franklin’s half day’s journey al- 
ready mentioned, about 120 miles of continental discovery. This is, in itself, 
important, yet I value it chiefly for having disclosed an open sea to the east- 
ward, and for suggesting a new route along the southern shore of Victoria 
Land, by which that open sea may be traversed, while the mainland, as was the 
case this season, is yet environed by an impenetrable barrier of ice. Whether 
the open sea to the eastward may lead to Ross Pillar or to the Estuary of 
Brack, Great Fish River, it it hardto conjecture, though the trending of the 
most distant land in view should rather seem to favourthe latter conclusion. 
The same evening on our return, we met the ice at Trap Cape, driving rapid 
ly to the eastwerd ; as we proceeded the shores continued inaccessiple. Seve 
ral bands of buck reindeer were tracked to the southward, along the hills ; two 
which were shot were in far superior condition to those in Bathurst Inlet and 
near the Coppermine ; a few musk-oxen were also seen, and numerous flocks 
of wild geese (Anser Hyperborcus,) in general officered by large gray ones (An 
ser Canadiensis,) were seen assembling on the marshes, and taking their aérial 
flight to more genial climates. At dusk, on the 29th of August, our tenth day, 
we regained the boats, and found them still enclosed in the ice, which the north 
and westerly gales seemed to have accumulated from far and near towards 
Point Turnagain. Tuomas Sipson. 
Port Confidence, Sept. 15, 1838. 
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the fifth day. We deposited the boats ina woody bluff, where they can be con 
veniently repaired next spring; then, taking our bundles on our backs, we tra- 
versed the barren grounds, and returned to winter quarters yesterday. 

Here we had the satisfaction to find every thing in good order; the build- 
ings rendered more comfortable, and some provision collected. Our return, so 
much earlier than we ourselves expected on leaving Port Turnagain, has ena- 
bled us to commence the fall fisheries in good time; and though our stock of 
ammunition and other necessaries for the Indians is reduced very low, want no 
longer stares us in the face, as it did for several months after our arrival here 
last year. We are most happy to add, that the natives have experienced 
neither famine nor sickness this season, the only death within our knowledge 
being that of a blind man. 

September 20.—We have the honour to acknowledge the receipt this after- 
noon of Governor Simpson’s despatch of the 28th of February. As things have 
fallen out this season, it is fortunate that no party was sent down the Great 
Fish River to meet us; and from the experience we now possess of the coast 
to the eastward, we are of opinion that a retreat by the ossauminn may be 
effected when the ascent by the Great Fish River would be no longer prac- 

ticable. 

We feel deeply indebted for the confidence reposed in us, and the ample au- 
thority granted by the Governor's circular and previous letters to draw upon 
the resources of all parts of the country. This power we have hitherto used 
in exterme moderation, and we are glad to say that we are not reduced to the 
necessity of exercising it any further. One of our men leaves us in conse- 
quence of a bad complaint, and has been replaced by a servant from M‘Ken- 
zie’s river. 

To chief trader M‘Pherson, the gentleman in charge of that district, we are 
indebted for valuable assistance in many ways, likewise to chief factor M‘Leod, 

of Athabasca. Between them our order last winter for an additional supply of 
pemmican, dogs, sledgewood, leather, ammunition, guns, axes, and tobacco has 
been completed ; while the prompt and kind attention of chief trader Ross, of 
Norway-bouse, has fulfilled the private orders of our people, for a part of which 
we now send to Great Slave-Lake. We are, &c. 
P. W. Dease, Chief Factor 
T. Simpson. 
To the Governor, Deputy-Governor, and Committee of the Hon. Hudson’s 
Bay Company, London. 

NARRATIVE OF A JOURNEY ON FOOT TO THE EASTWARD. 

On the 20th of August, the day appointed for the return of former expeditions 
from these desolate sores, I left our boats, still hopelessly beset with ice, to 
perform a ten day’s journey of discovery on foot to the eastward, and my 
companions were five servants and two Indians; we carried a wooden framed 
canvass canoe, and nearly the same other baggage as on the journey to Point 
Bazrow last year, with the addition of a tent for the nightly shelter of the whole 
party on a coast almost destitute of fuel, Each man’s load at starting weighed 
nearly half cwt and our daily progress averaged 20 geographical miles. About the 
middle of the first day's journey we passed the farthest psint to which Sir 
John Franktin and his officers walked in 1821. Beyond that the coast pre 
served its N. N. E. trending to the encampment of the same night, situate on 
the pitch of a low cape, which I have named Cape Franklin. From the west 
to the north-east a new land, or crowded chain of islands of great extent, 
in many places high, and covered with snow, stretched along at the 
distance of thirty miles, and led to the apprehension that we were en- 
tering a deep sound or inlet. The main land now turned up to E. 
N. E. which continued to be its general bearing for the three follow- 
ing days. It is flat, its outline or path leading alternately over soft sand, 
sharp stones, and swampy ground. At the distance of from one to two miles 
the coast is skirted by a range of low, stony hills, partially clothed with dull 
verdure, which sends down to the seas numberless brooks and small streams: 

none of the latter at that season reached above our waist, though the deep ani 

ragged channels of them showed that in the spring they must be powerful tor- 
rents. Two leagues inland, a hill, which I have named Mount George, after 

Governor Simpson, rises to the height of 600 feet, and forms a conspicuous ob- 





ject for a deep journey ; on either side the ice all along lay immoveably aground 
upon the shallow beach, extending in every direction as far as the eve could 
reach. The great northern land still stretched out before us, and kept alivé 
doubts of our having explored an immense bav, which, however, the increas 
in the tides, the juantity of seaweed, and the shells, and the discovery « 
remains of a large whale, and of a polar bear. could not alt d 
These doubts seemed almost converted ‘ yasw 

fourth evening an elevated cape. and ‘ d arent i W 
feelings of bitter disappointment, I as 


BY 8. LOVER. 
Ocu hone! and what will I do? 
Sure my love is all crost 
Like a bud in the frost ; 
And there's no use at all in my going to bed, 
For ’tis dhrames and not sleep that comes inte my head, 
And ’tis all about you, 
My sweet Molly Carew— 
And indeed ‘tis a sin and a shame! 
You're complater than Nature 
In every feature, 
The snow can’t compare 
With your forehead so fair, 
And I rather would see just one blink of your eye 
Than the prettiest star that shines out of the sky, 
And by this and by that, 
For the matter o’ that, 
You're more distant by far than that same! 
Och hone! weirastbru ! 
I’m alone in this world without you. 


Och hone! but why should I spake 
Of your forehead and eyes, 
When your nose it defies 
Paddy Biake, the schoolmaster, to put in rhyme, 
Tho’ there’s one Burke, he says, that would call it snud-lime,— 
And then, for your cheek ! 
Troth, ’twould take him a week 
Its beauties to tell, as he'd rather. 
Then your lips! oh, machree! 
In their beautiful glow, 
They a pattern might be 
For the cherries to grow. 
*Twas an apple that tempted our mother, we know, 
For apples were scarce, I suppose, long ago, 
But at this time o’ day, 
*Pon my conscience I'll say, 
Such cherries might tempt a man’s father ! 
Och hone! weirasthru ! 
I'm alone in this world without you. 


Och hone! by the man in the moon, 
You taze me always 
That a woman can plaze, 
For you dance twice as high with that thief, Pat Magee, 
And when you take share of a jig, dear, with me, 
Tho’ the piper I bate, 
For fear the owld chate 
Would’nt play you your favourite tune. 
And when you're at mass, 
My devotion you crass, 
For ’tis thinking of you 
I am, Molly Carew. 
While you wear, on purpose, a bonnet so deep, 
That I can't at your sweet, purty face get a peep. 
Oh, lave off that bonnet, 
Or else I'll lave on it, 
The loss of my wandherin’ sowl! 
Och hone ! weirasthru ! 
Och hone! like an owl ! 
Day is night, dear, to me, without you! 


Och hone ! don’t provoke me to do it ; 














For there’s girls by the score 
That loves me—and more, 
And you'd look very quare, if some morning you'd mee? 
1 My wedding all marching in pr de down the street, 

| Troth, vou'd open your eyes, 

And you'd die with surprise 
} 1. : - 
To think ‘twas’nt you was comine to it 

A 1 aily Natl 
And her « 

Vv 
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June 22, 


And tho’ you’re fair and fresh as a morning in May, 
While she’s short and dark, like a cold winter’s day, 
Yet if you don’t repent 
Before Easter, when Lent 
Is o'er I’ll marry for spite ! 
Och hone ! weirasthru ! 
And when I die for you, 
My ghost will haunt you every night ! 





EEE — 
OARD IN THE COUNTRY.—Excellent Board in the country, for the summer sea- 
soa, may be obtained of the subscriber, at Middletown Point, New Jersey. The situ- 
ation is very pleasant, and remarkably healthy, being free from fevers and musquitoes, 
A good steamboat plies daily between the village and New York. Terms very moderate, 
(four dollars per week) with good attendance, airy rooms, and good beds. 
ELLEN WARES. 
The steamboat Monmouth sails daily next week, at 3 P. M., from the dock at the foot of 
Robinson street, and returns in the morning. Ju22 3t 


New York to Bristol. 
STEAM SHIP “GREAT WESTERN ’—1340 Tons. 
JAMES HOSKEN, R.N., COMMANDER. 


Is appointed to sail during the year as follows: 
From Bristol 











From New York. 


23d March, 2d April, 
18th May. 13th June. 
6th July, Ist August, 


24th August. 2ist September. 
19th October 16th November. 
Fares to Bristol, including wines, &c.—In main Saloon and Cuddy State-rooms, 35 
guineas, ($163 33); in fore and lower Saloon, 30 guineas ($140). Steward’s fees £1,10. 
($6 66) Children under 13 andservants, half price. No second class or steerage pas- 
sengers taken. An experienced surgeon is attached to the ship. For freight or passage 
apply to RICHARD IRVIN, 98 Front Street. 
(March2. } 
TRANS-ATLANTIC STEAM SHIP COMPANY. 
New York and Liverpool. 
The Steam Ship LIVERPOOL, 1150 Tons burthen, 468 Horse power. 
R. J. Favrer, R. N, Commander, is appointed to sail as follows :— 
From New York. From Liverpool. 
18th May. 20th April. 
6th July. 13th June. 
24th August. Ist August. 
19th October. 2ist September. 
14th December. 16th November. 
Fares to Liverpool—Thirty-five guineas [$163 33 cts.) in the aft, and”thirty guineas 
($140) in the fore saloon, including wines and all stores. No second class passengers 
are taken. Children under 13, end servants, half price. 
An experienced Surgeon accompanies this ship. 
For passage or freight, applv personally, or by letter, to 
ABRAHAM BELL & CO., Agents, 117, Fulton-street, N. Y: 


PACKETS FOR HAVRE, (Second Line.) 
FR New York on thelst,andfrom Havre on the 24th of each month during the 
yea 








r:— 

Ship UTICA, J. B. Pell, master, will sail from New York on the Ist January, May and 
September. From Havre on the 24th February, June and October. 

hip CHARLES CARROLL, W. Lee, master, from New York on the Ist February, June 
and October. From Havre on the 24th March, July and November. 

Ship ERIE, Edw. Funk, master, from New York on the Ist March, July and November. 
From Havre on the 24th April, August and December. 

Ship BALTIMORE, Jas. Funk, master, will sail from New York on the Ist April, August 
and December. From Havre on the 24th May, September and January. 

Agent in New York BOYD & HINCKEN, No. 9 Tontine Building. 
Agents at Havre BONNAFFE BOISGERARD & CO 


NEW YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 
To sail on the Ist, 10th and 20th of every month. 
This line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which wil sue 
ceed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing punc tually from New York 
and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, and from London on the 7th, 17th, and 27th, of 
every month throughout the year, viz: — 





Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from New| Days of Sailing from 
York. London, 
St. James, W _ Hi. Sebor, jJan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1, Feb. 17, June 17, Oct. 17 
Montreal, S.B. Griffing, “* 10, “ 10, “ 10) “ 97, * a7, « " 
Gladiator, T. Britton, “« 20, 20, “ 20,March7, July 7, Nov. 7, 
Mediator, Champlin, Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1,, “ 17, “* 7 “ i, 
Wellington, D. Chadwick, “* 10, “ 10, “ 10.) “ 97, 97, “& Qf, 
Quebec, F.H.Hebard, | “ 20, “ 20, “ 20,/April 7, Aug. 7, Dec. 1, 
Philadelphia, E. E. Morgan, |Marchl, July 1, Nov. 1,. “ 17, “ 17, * 17, 
Samson, R. Sturges, “ 10, “* 10, “ 10, 27, “ 27, “ QT, 
President, J.M.Chadwick,| “* 20, “ 20,  20,\May 7, Sept. 7, Jan. 7, 
Ontario, H. Huttlesten,|April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, “ 17, “ 17, “ 2, 
Toronto, R. Griswold, “pe = B. © 30 “ 97, “ 97, * 91, 
Westminster, |G. Moore, <s 90, “ 90, “* SO,\June 7, Oct. 7, Feb. 7, 


These ships are al! of the first class, about 700 tons burthen, : 1d are commanded by able 
and experienced navigators. Great care will be taken that the Beds, Stores, &c. are of the 
bestdescription. The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $100, outward, foreach adult, 
and children half price, without wines and liquors of any description. Neither the — 
tains nor owners of these packets wil! be responsible for any letters, parcels, or pac 
ages, sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading aresigned therefor Apply to 
JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South street, or 

GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co. 134 Front street, 


A CARD. 
LIKENESS. Mr M. Field, from London, takes likenesses in chalk and pencil, on mo- 
derate terms, address 76 Beeckman-street, 
Specimens may be seen at Atwell’s 201, Broadway, Langley’s, 57 Chatham-street, and 
at the exhibition at Clinton Hall, 


J. SYLVESTER STOCK AND EXCHANGE BROKER, 130 Broadway, & 22 Wa 
e street, New York,has made perfect arrangements to draw upon any part of Great 
Britain and Ireland, in sums from £5 and upwards. 
Buys and sells uncurrent money of all kinds atthe best rates, and attends to Exchange 
business inits various branches. 
Drafts collected on all parts of the United States, Canadas, and Europe, for the proceeds 
of which persons can draw atsight. 

S. J. Sylvester respect{nlly begsio notice thathe has no other officesbut at 130 Broad 
way and 22 Wallstreet, which has been established for the last 13.years. Letters meet 
prompt attentionif addressed (June9-tf.) S: J. SYLVESTER, New York. 











SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
ISSES BROWN, (from Edinburgh) beg to announce that they have removed their 
Day School for Young Ladies, from 11 Varick street to 55 Beach street, fourth 
House from St. John's Park, where they will continue to give instructions in the various 
branches of Female Edncation, on the most approved modern plan. 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS.—NEW PLAN. 
The Proprietors of the several Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpool, 
have arranged for their sailing from each port on the Ist, 7th, 13th, 19th, and 25th of every 
month, the ships to succeed each other in the following order, viz: 














Ships. | Captains. (Days of Sailing from New| Days of Sailing from 
| York. Liverpool. 
Shakspeare, Cornell, July 7, Nov. 7, Mar. 7,/Aug. 25, Dec.25, April 25 
St. Andrew, Thompson, “ 13, “ 13, “ 13,|/Sept. 1, Jan. 1, May 1, 
Orpheus, Bailey, ih 4H «* Bie Fe ee F, 
Roscius, Collins, | * oy s “ 95. “ 43, “ 43, “ 43, 
Cambridge,. 1. Bursley, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, Aprill,| “ 19, “ Jy, “ 19, 
Independence, | E. Nye, ee ae RE OR a 
Virginian, 1. Harris, “ 13, “ 18, “ 18,lOct. 1, Feb. 1, June }, 
Oxtord, J. Rathbone, 1 “2 * Miw fe % & Ff 
Siddons, | Britton, om, “6 4“ Bie w « ye « 
North America, | Hoxie, \Sept.1, Jan. 1, May 1,| “* 19, “ WW, “ 19, 
Roscoe, J.C.Delano, | “ 7, “ Fy & 4%) w 95, % 95, % 95, 
Sheffield, F.P. Allen, | * 13, “ 13, “ 13,/Nov. 1 March], July 1, 
Europe, A.C. Marshall, “ 19, “ 19 “ 19) « 7 «@ 9 @ 9, 
Sheridan, Depeyster, i me .- ee * Bras ee ee ee, 
Columbus, Cropper, \Oct. 1 Feb. 1, June l,} “ 19, “ 19, “ W 
Geo. Washington) I]. Holdrege, ay, * %. * Qieqg *@& *8 


United States, | N.H.Holdrege, 
South America, | Barstow, 19, * 39 * Jo] « ; : A 
Garrick, N. B. Palmer, we Pee “We iit Cin Se | 
England, B. L. Waite, |Nov. 1, Mar. 1, July 1,) “ 19, “ 19 “ 19 
These ships are all of the first class, and ably commanded, witn elegant accommoda- 
tions for passengers. The price of passage from New York to Liverpool is fixed at $14", 
and from Liverpool to New York at 35 guineas, including wines. stores, and bedding. 

Neitherthe captains nor owners of these ships wi!! be responsible for any letters, pal- 
cels, or packages sent by them, unless regular bills of lading are signed therefor. 

Agents for ships Oxford, North America, Europe, Columbus, South America, England, 
Orpheus, and Cambridge, GOODHUE & Co. or C. H. MARSHALL, N.Y, 

BARING, BROTHERS & Co., Liverpool, 

Agents for ships St. Andrew, Virginian, Shettield, and United States, 

ROBERT KERMIT. N.Y. 
T. & I. SANDS & Co., Liverpool. 

Agents for ships Shakspeare, Independence, Roscoe, and Geo. Washington, 

GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., 134 Front-st., N.Y, 
WILDES, PICKERSGILL & Co., Rumford-st., Liverpeo 

Agents for ships Ruscius, Siddons, Sheridan and Garrick, 

E. K. COLLINS & Co., New York. 

WM. & JAS. BROWN & Co, Liverp»l. 
AMUEL C. JOLLIE, & Co., PIANO FORTE MANUFACTURERS, No. 385 Broad 
way. 

The subscribers respectfully inform the public in general that they have just received 
from the factory, their Spring supply of Piano Fortes of the latest and most approved 
patterns, (with the newly invented double brace,) both of the English and French grand 
action. Also, a general assortment of the celebrated Boston Piano Fortes of various 
patterns. Allinstruments purchased at this establishment are warranted. 

Warehouse, 385 Broadway. 

N. Bb. Old Pianos taken in exchange. 


“13, “ 93, « 43'IDec. 1, April 1, Aug. 1, 
“ . 2. <9 











March.16-3m. 








YOUNG LADIES BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL. 
ROM the encouraging recommendations and influence of several families of the first 


respectability, MRS. and the MISSES WOOD have been induced to remove to this 
City, and have taken the eligible house, 42 Barrow street near Washington square, where 
they propose to afford the advantages of a highly finished education to such young Ladies 
as may be committed to their care, keeping in view that system most approved in Eng- 
land. in which they are thoroughly versed, possessing w n themselves the qualifications 
for the various branches, which they have practised with perfect satisfaction. They d 
not deem :t necessary to add more, but refer to the fo!lowing Gentlemen. 

Governor Vroome, N.J. Rev. Dr. Wainwright. The British Consul. 

G. Haywood, South Carolina. G. Mc Whorter, Oswego Rev. J. F. Halse 

G.I D. Hale J. Devar 

W. Ne J. Moorhead, Rev. W. I 

Mew 3 9th May. 1839 erm 
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